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1 Communications intended for insertion, 
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Reception of Wm. W, Brown in London. 


We copy below, from the Liberator, the 
remarks of W. W. Brown, at a public mect- 
ing held in London, on the 27th ult., for the 


purpose of welcoming him to England.— 
George ‘Thompson introduced Mr. Brown to 
The Mr. Jones alluded to, is 


the imecting. 
an Englishman by birth; but a residence of 
eighteen years inNNew England has prepared 
him for the work of apoligizing for the bru- 
tal prejudice against color existing in in this 
country; hence he attempted to disprove the 
the assertion of Geo, ‘Thompson, made in his 
remarks introducing Mr. Brown, that there 


is a cruel and inhuman prejudice existing in 
our Northern Siates against the colored peo- 
ple. 


his assertion by numerous and undeniable 


Mr. Thompson of course established 


facts. 

Mr. Brown, on coming forward, was 
greeted with loud applause, which for atime 
prevented him from proceeding. He said 
he feared that the eulogy which his eloquent 
friend, Mr. Thompson, had heaped upon him, 
had raised the expectations of the meeting 
too high as regarded what they should hear 
from him that evening. ‘To remove that im- 
pression, however, he would state, that he 
was nothing more nor less than an American 
slave, born and brought up under the ‘ pecu- 
liar institution’ of America— Hear and laugh- 
ter ;) having passed twenty years of his lite 
in slavery, and making his escape from 
bondage without education, and never in fact 
having had a day’s schooling up to the mo- 
ment when he then appeared before them. 
Under such circumstances, the meeting he 
was sure would be ready to make all allow- 
ances for any defect that might be observable 
in his mode of address, (Cheers.) He pre- 
sumed they had all heard something of that 
* peculiar stitution’ of America from which 
he had so unceremoniously graduated.— 
(Laughter.) In the first place, what was the 
slavery of the United States? So much was 
said about American democracy, American 
republicanism, American philanthropy, and 
American Christianity, that when American 
slavery Was spoken ot, people generally sup- 
posed that slavery, amid all those glorious | 
institutions which they heard so mucii about, 
must be rather better than slavery in any 
other portion of the world. But what was 
the taet? Was it so? Why, the slave of 
the United States was a chattel; a thing, a 
conmnodity, without any legal right to own 
himself, or to receive the avails ot his labor ; 
deprived of the privilege of protecting him- 
selt, his wife or children. He spoke not 
trom theory or hearsay, but from actual ex- 
perience, when he thus described the work- 
igs of the slave system in America. He 
Was not only an American slave, but the 
son of an American slaveholder; and they 
would see in the latter fact another hideous 
feature of the damning system of slavery. 
(Uear, hear.) "The slave in the United States 
Was unprotected by law or public sentiment, 
and occupied the same position as a man’s 
horse or dog. In St. Louis, from which he 
had eseaped, the horse in fact received more 
protection than the slave, for if the quadru- 
ped was unmerciiuily beaten, an action might 
be brought against the man for the offence ; 
but it a slave was flogged with however-so- 
much severity, a ery Was immediately raised 
among the by-standers, ‘Give it the nigger! 
five it him! (Hear, hear.) If a slave teels 
that God has given him a right to occupy a 
higher position than merely toiling for the | 
man Who claims to own both his body and | 

soul, and attempts to make his escape, the 
blood-hounds are put upon his track. and if | 
caught, he is dragged back again iuto sla- 
very, thrown into a dungeon, tortured, and | 
finaly sold from his wite and children, and 
sent to be w orked upon a cotton, sugar, or | 
rice plantation in Louisiana or Mississippi. | 
(Hear.) The Constitution of the United 
Plates made a man in Boston a slaveholder 
i common with John C. Calhoun of South 
Carolina, Every citizen of the United States 
Was bound by the Constitution of the coun- 
try, in the event of the slaves attempting to 
get their liberty, to take up the musket and 
shoot down those poor slaves. The law of 
173 gave the slaveholders a right to go into 
the tree States to catch slaves and drag them 
back again to bondage. Why, as to Boston, 
the citizens of that place, only six years ago, 
paid $400 for the purchase of George Lati- | 
mer, as he was being dragged away, within 
the Very sight of Bunker Hail, to slavery in 
Virginia. Another law forbade the men of 
Boston to feed escaped slaves under a penalty 
of $500, and the costs of prosecution.. The 
Americans had introduced slay ery into Mex- 
ico, Where it had betore been abolished, and 
Were at that time attempting to get posses- 

















| gro, and 


| very. 


sion of Cuba, for the same purpose of ex- 
tending the slvave system. In Cuba, the 
American prejudice against color did not 
exist, and colored men were allowed to fill 
posts in the army and elsewhere. He had 
been refused a passport to come to Europe, 
which the American Secretary told him was 
never granted except to the servants of di- 
plomatie agents, while at the same time a 
regular passport was granted to the boot- 
black of a slaveholding Judge who was going 
out as Consul to Naples. 

Mr. Brown then narrated several glaring 
instances of prejudice against color, in con- 
firmation of Mr. Thompson’s assertion, which 
Mr, Jones had denied. In Rowe street church 
in Boston, which had not been built above 
two years, it was provided in the deed, that 
if a pew was sold to a colored man, the sale 
should be null and void. [A voiee— No 
prejudice against color in that, Mr. Jones!) 
‘lhe same exclusive, degrading and persecu- 
ting system prevailed in regard to education, 
the children of colored persons being exclu- 
ded trom the common schools. —[Hisses, and 
eries of ‘Shame !—* No prejudice in that, 
Mr. Jones!] 

Allusion (said Mr. Brown,) was made at 
the commencement of the meeting to the 
lamentable conduct of Father Mathew.— 
[tlear, hear. A voice— Give it him! Laugh- 
ter.] No one regrets more than I do that he 
should have thrown his influence into the 
seale of American slavery. [Hear, hear] 
The circumstance proves, however, the 
baleful effects which slavery exerts over ev- 
ery individual who comes within the sphere 
of its influence. Ilere is a man who, in 
Ie42, in conjunction with Daniel O'Connell, 
sent forth an address to America, signed by 
70,000 Lrishmen, calling upon their country- 
men in the United States to take sides with 
abolitionists, and have nothing at all to do 
with pro-slavery people, as far as their in- 
fluence was concerned; telling them that 
the abolitionists were the friends of the ne- 
‘alling upon them to join them 
heart and hand ; and telling them, moreover, 
that they must not even keep neutral, for 
there was no neutral ground upon the anti- 
slavery platiorm. [ilear.] ‘Tliat man goes 
to America, breathes its corrupting air, and 
mark !—in a moment he is paralyzed; he ean 
do nothing whatever for the poor slave whom 
he had betore recommended to the zealous 
support of his countrymen in tie United 
States. [Ilear.] He was called upon by the 
slave, in the persons of the Anti-Slavery 
Conunittee, to attend a First of August mect- 
ing in celebration of that British West India 
Emancipation which he himself had labored 
to bring about. What was his reply? ‘1 
cannot commit myself while in America’— 
{Loud groans, hisses, and marks of-di 
probation.] ‘The slave comes upon his bend- 
ed knees to this Irish apostle, and tells him 
that his wite has been torn from him and 
carried into the most miserable bondage ; 
reminds him, ‘You called upon your Irish 
brethren in America to stand by the Aboli- 
tionists; we now only ask you to practice in 
America what you preached in Ireland. He 
turns round and says, he cannot have any- 
thing at all to do with the anti-slavery work 
in America! [Hear.} And why? He had 
a few days bejore received an invitation from 
our slaveholding President to become his 
guest while visiting Washington. — [Llear, 
near, hear.} Yes, he had received an invi- 
tation to the White House, and he immedi- 
ately throws himself and his influence into 
the hands of the slave power. Samson was 
hever more thoroughly shorn of his physi- 
cal strength by throwing himself into the 
lap of Delilah, than was Father Mathew 
shorn of his moral influence by his apostacy 
to the anti-slavery cause. {Loud Cheers. ] 
‘The man who in Ireland, seven years ago, 
said that slavery was a high-handed sin, has 
jound out, since he has reached America, 
that there is nothing in Seripture against 
slaveholding. [Cries of ‘Shame.’|  Itmight 
not be just in me to express my warm feel- 
ings upon that point, and therefore 1 will 
quote your own Cowper, who has said, 

‘Of all the arts sagacious dupes invent 

To cheat themselves, and gain the world’s assent, 
The worst is Scripture warped from its intent. 
‘those men go wrong who with ingenious skill 
Bend the straight rule to their own crooked will, 


| And with a clear and shining light supplied, 


First put it out, then take it for their guide.’ 

[Cheers.] He (Mr. jrown) had been asked 
why he had come to England? His answer 
Was, in the first place, that he might, for the 
first time in his lite, stand upon a soil that 
was really free. [Cheers.] He wanted to 


see the people who had knocked off the 


chains from 800,000 of his brethren in sla- 
y. Oh, what a glorious atmosphere was 
England! Just the very breathing of it so 
expanded the limbs of the slave that the 
chains that had bound him for thirty years 
burst asunder! He wished that every slave 
and slaveholder in America could see that 
meeting. Another reason why he came to 
England was to agitate the question, and 
endeavor to build up public sentiment there 
so that Englishmen would say to America, 
‘If you wish to be thought of as other na- 
tions, never again send a slaveholder to rep- 
resent you in the Court of St. James.’ He 
wanted a public sentiment raised up in Eng- 
land, which should point the finger of scorn 
at every slaveholder who dared to pollute its 
soil. 
England had extended to him (Mr. Brown,) 
would be appreciated by the 3,000,000 slaves 
and the 600,000 colored freemen as an honor 
done to them. All men had not acted as 
Father Mathew had. There was one man 


who, fifteen years ago, Went from that coun- | 


try to America to agitate the question of sla- 
very, and although he rose one morning and 
found, in the pious city of Boston, a gallows 
erected before his door, as a warning to him 
to stop agitation upon that subject, yet he re- 
fused to close his lips upon the question, and 
in the meeting that gave him (Mr. Brown,) a 
farewell in Boston upon leaving America, 
three of the loudest, longest, and heartiest 
cheers that were given on that occasion, went 
up for that man—and that man was GEORGE 


The weleome which the people of 


Mr. Brown concludeda long and most elc- 
quent speech amidst reiterated cheers. 

The following resolutions, drawn up ly 
Mr. Farmer—the first moved by H. 'T. Atkin- 
son, Esq., and seconded by W. If. Ashurst, 
Esq.; the second moved by D. McDonnell, 
Esq., and seconded by Wm. Geesin, Esq.— 
were adopted with cordial unanimity : 

Reso!ved, That this meeting tenders its 
warmest and most cordial congratulations to 
Mr. William Wells Brown upon his arrival 
in England, beyond the reach of the Ameri- 
can man-stealer. That, animated by the 
common feeling of Englishmen, they indig- 
nantly repudiate the doctrine of the interi- 
ority of the Afriean race, and on behalf of 
this nation publicly give to Mr. Brown, as a 
representative of his oppressed people, an 
unreserved recognition of his right to perfect 
social, political and religious equality ; aright 
received from the hands of his Creator, but 
of which he was impiously robbed by nomi- 
nal Republicans and Christians in America. 
That having, in the providence of God, 
achieved his own deliverence from slavery, 
and resolved to consecrate the emancipated 
energies of his mind, and the influence of 
his moral character, to the cause of the re- 
demption of his three million brethren in 
bénds, this meeting welcomes him to the 
metropolis of England, and bids him God- 
speed in his holy mission on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

Resolved, That in the deliberate and sol- 
emn judgment of this meeting, the claim of 
property in man, either as practically assert- 
ed in the Slave States of the American Uni- 
on, or as conventionally abetted in the free, 
is a fearful invasion of the prerogatives of 
God, and wholly incompatible with the reli- 
gion of Christ, whether professed by indi- 
viduals or communities. That while anxi- 
ously desirous of rendering a full and re- 
spectful acknowledgment of whatever is 
honorable in the national character of a peo- 
ple having a common origin with themselves, 
the requirements of truth and justice de- 
mand from Englishmen a sorrowtul but em- 
phatic declaration, that the constitutional and 
legislative establishment of slavery, in any 
country, is a virtual destruction of its cleim 
to be regarded by the world as a really free, 
independent and enlightened nation. ‘That 
this meeting cordially sympathises with the 
selfsacrificing eflorts of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and expresses a fervent hope 
that its exertions may speedily issue in the 
removal of this national stigma from the 
American character. 

— 


Life of Henry Bibb. 


Life and Adventures tory Bibb, an Amer- 
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From the Boston Republican. | 
West India Emancipation. | 
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On nO subject, probably, has there been 

such gross, premeditated, and oft repeated 
nusrepresentations, as on that relating to the 
consequences and cilects of the emancipation 
of the slaves in the British West India Is- 
lands, Which took place August 1, 1838.— 
These misrepresentations are published by 
Southern slaveholders, and other journals de- 
voted to their interests, and under their pat- 
ronage and control. Perhaps some allow- 
ance should be made for the amount of' in- 
terest they have at stake; for the prejudice 
they feel against emancipation, which has 
been cherished in their bosoms till it has be- 
come second nature; and the annoyance 
which such an example, close by them, is 
adapted to impart. But all this is uo sufti- 
cient excuse. 
_ Books have been published by honest and 
impartial men, who have carefully examined 
into the state and condition of these Islands, 
before and since the emancipation of the 
slaves, which books have been filled with 
well authenticated facts, proving the perfect 
safety, as well as happy effects of this eman- 
cipation, ‘These books contained facts which 
convineed Dr. Everett and other discerning 
men Of the safety, expediency, and beneficial 
effects of emancipation to the former mas- 
ters as well as slaves. Yet with all these 
facts staring them in the face, these slave- 
holdergin our Southern States continue to 
speak of this experiment as a failure, in or- 
der to deceive people who have not the 
means of ascertaining the truth. 

The following well-timed and well applied 
rebuke of the constant slander and abuse 
above reterred to, is taken from the Kingston 
Journal, published on the Island of Jamaica: 

The allusion to the British West Indies is 
most unfortunate, inasmuch as the condition 
of those colonies falsifies all the statements 
and predictions of these Southern members. 
Who will look at this island, for example, 
and say “the existing relation between the 
free aud servile races cannot be separated,” 
and the races “ cannot live together im peace, 
or harmony, or to their mutual advantage ? ” 
Where is the man, however favorably incli- 
ned téward the much-loved system ef the 
Southern States of America, or prejudiced 
against the dark hued inhabitants of that 
portiog of the Union, or of this colony, who 
will b@ bold enough to assert that “ wretch- 
ednesgand misery and desolation” have been 
the regult of emancipation? But the South- 
ern rgembers appeared to feel that their 
group@ Was not safe under them. Hence 
they Mil their constituents, that “since. the 
ema On. 1e British Over } Y 
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This fugitive slave literature is destined to 
be a powerful lever. We have the most pro- 
found conviction of its potency. We see in 
it the easy and infallible means of abolition- 
izing the free States. Argument provokes 
argument, reason is met by sophistry. But 
narratives of slaves go right to the hearts of 
men. We dety any man to think with any 
patience or tolerance of slavery after reading 
Bibb’s narrative, unless he is one of those in- 
fidels to nature, who float on the race as 
monsters, from it, but not of it. 

Henry Bibb is a bright, mild looking, gen- 
tlemanly sort of man, about 34 years of age, 
not more African than European in his line- 
age, and in fact, doubtless, having some of 
the finest Kentucky blood in his veins. He 
early began, while being used as the tool of 
Kentucky luxury, to educate himself in the 
science of running away. But falling in love 
with a damsel of his own condition, he mar- 
ried her and almost forgot his plans for free- 
dom, till he found himself the father of a slave, 
and felt the full degradation of seeing wife 
and child brutally abused before his eyes 
without the power to protect them. He es- 
‘aped to Canada. Returned with the design 
of bringing off his wife and child; was be- 
trayed; imprisoned ; escaped; was betrayed 
again, and finally he and his wife and child 
were taken to New Orleans by the slave-tra- 
ders nnd sold to one “ Deacon Whitfield,” a 
Red River planter. 

Lite on that plantation is very particularly 
described. ‘That Deacon flogged him most 
unmercifully for attending a prayer meeting. 
His various attempts to get away from the 
incarnate fiend are full of the most painfully 
romantic interest, full, too, of “human na- 
ture.” His experience as the slave of a gang 
of blacklegs, to whom his piotis master sold 
him, and their benevolent endeavor to pur- 
chase his wife and child that the family 
might not be separated, do credit to human- 
ity. He at last became the property of an 
Indian, from whose heirs he eseaped, jour- 
neying to Jefferson City on the Missouri Ri- 
ver, Whence steam and his own good wit 
transferred him to Cincinnati and final Lib- 
erty. 

We believe this to be an unvarnished tale, 
giving a true picture of slavery, in all its fea- 
tures, good, bad and indifferent, if it has so 
many. ‘The book is written with perfect art- 
lessness, and the man who can read it unmo- 
ved must be fit for treasons, stratagems and 
spoils. 

One conclusion forced upon the philosoph- 
ical reader of such narratives of runaway 
slaves is this, that however tolerable chattel 
slavery may be as an institution for savage 
and barbarous life, when you bring it into 
the purlieus of civilization and Christianity, 
it becomes unspeakably iniquitous and intol- 
erable. It Mr, Calhoun really means to up- 
hold slavery, he must—there is no help for 
it—abolish Christianity, printing, art, science, 
and take his patrierehs back to the standard 
of Central Atrica, or the days of Shem, Ham 
and Japhet.—Chronotype. 

Cartnowun’s Domintons.—It is stated in a 
Southern paper that the census of South 
Carolina shows that sixty thousand white 
adults, in that State cannot read or write.— 
Add to them the three-fifths of her popula- 
, tion—the slaves who are forbidden by law to 
read or write, and you have the very hest rea- 

son given why one man rules the State with 








Tuomprsox! [Loud and prolonged cheering.] more than a despot’s power, 
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to esp the blacks in awe, and a large num- 
ber of magistrates, constables, and other civ- 
il officers, to keep order in the towns and on 
plantations, and enforce respect to their for- 
mer owners.” It is very evident from this 
observation that they know nothing of the 
true state of affairs in the West Indies, or, if 
they do, have purposely misrepresented them. 
There has been a very large diminution of 
both the military and naval forces in the 
West Indies since the abolition of slavery.— 
Some years ago the regular troops in this is- 
land alone amounted to from eight to ten 
thousand men. Now, we believe, there are 
not two thousand in it. 

As to the naval forces, those who knew 
Port Royal during the palmy days of Slave- 
ry, and look at it at present, can say whether 
there has been a falling off in this depart- 
ment of our defence. During slavery, every 
rural parish had four or five constables, and | 
the towns a larger number, the total of 





‘natural religion itself by pretended revela- 









The State and the Priesthood. | 


What have the State and the Priesthood | 
been doing for mankind? We mean the 
State and the priesthood as a whole, during | 
all generations. We know very well what | 
they ought to have been doing—we under- 
stand their proper mission. ‘To the State has 
been committed the protection of the natural 
rights of life, liberty, property, and opinions, 
of inasses of men socially amalgamated into 
tribes and nations. ‘To the Priesthood has 
been committed the promulgation of the Di- 
vine law, the inculeation and exemplification 
of every virtue—the preaching of spiritual 
freedom, and the dectrines ot immortality. 
They have had under their combined care, 
the social development and moral elevation 
of the race, as denizens of time and of 
eternity. 

But what have they been doing? Has not 
the State crushed the multitudes under a 
relentless despotism, and led embattled hosts 
to mutual destruction? Whata sad record 
is history! War and despotisin fill almost 
every page. Everywhere it is war—war 
never ceasing; and almost everywhere it is 
despotism. There have been a succession 
of great Empires—the one supplanting the 
other. There have been a countless number 
of struggles between lesser powers. Man- 
kind have been the victims of rapacious am- 
bition and cupidity. The State has been 
concentrated in the will of individuals who 
have sported with the great interests of hu- 
manity, The State has not existed for men, 
but men for the State. The world has not 
been governed to the great ends of social, 
intellectual, and moral advancement; it has 
been devoured by Kings and Emperors.— 
Individuals—God’s solitary and oft-perseeu- 
ted ministers of truth and love, lave given 
light and conducted the progress of the race. 
The State has not fulfilled its mission. 

And what has the Priesthood been doing 7 
They have entertained the people with vain 
shows, and awed them with feartul supersti- 
tions. "They have written books of legends 
for truth, They have shut out the light of 


tions. They have Jabored to build up their 
own power, by prostrating the imtelligence 
of the people. ‘They have done for the mind 
what the despots of the State have done for 
the body. ‘The kings have built prisons and 
dungeons, and forged chains for the limbs 
of man. The priests have built temples, 
cathedrals and altars for his spirit. Between 
the two, humanity has been parceled out.— 
They have played into cach others’ hands. 
‘To manage the masses the more easily, it 
was necessary that the despots should gain 
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Opinions of Washington on Slavery. 





“Tle has nevertheless (must T say it?) a 
numerous crowd of slaves; but they are 
treated with the greatest humanity ; well fed, 
wellelothed, and kept to moderate labor ; 
they bless God without ceasing for having 
given them so good a master, It is a task 
worthy of a soul so elevated, so pure, and so 
disinterested, to begin the revolution in Vir- 
ginia, to prepare the way for the emancipation 
of the negroes. This great man declared to me 
that he reo:ced at what was doing in other Stetes 
on this subject ; that he sincerely desired the ex- 
tension of it in his own country; but he did 
not dissemble that there were still many dif- 
ficulties to be overcome ; that it was danger- 
ous to strike too vigorously at a prejudice 
which had begun to diminish; that time, pa- 
tience, and intormation would not fail to van- 
quish it. Almost all the Virginians, added 
he, believe that the liberty of the blacks can- 
not soon become general. This is the reason 
why they wish not to form a society which may 
give dangerous ideas to their slaves. ‘There 
is another obstacle; the great plantations of 
Which the State is composed render it ne- 
cessary for men to live so dispersed, that 
Srequent meelings of a Soci ty would be difficult. 

I replied that the Virginians were in error, 
that evidently sooner or later the negroes 
would obtain their liberty every where. It 
is then for the interest of your countrymes 
to prepare the way to such a revolution, by 
endeavoring to reconcile the restitution of the 
rights of the blacks with the interest of the 
Whites. T'he means necessary to be taken to 
this cffiet can only be the work of a socieTy; 
and it is worthy the Savior of America to 
put himself at their head, and to open the 
door of liberty to three hundred thousand 
unhappy beings of his own State. He tolil 
me that he desired the formation of a society, 
and that he would second it; \wut that he did 
not think the moment tavorable.’—Conver- 
sation of Washington, in the Travels of Brissot 
de Warville, in U.S. in Vee, Ganslated and 
published in W792. 


“Tecan only say, that there is not a man 
living, Who wishes more sincerely than I do 
to see a plan adopted for the abolition of it 
{Slavery ;] but there is only one proper aud 
effectual mode by which it can be accom- 
plished, and that is by legislative authority ; 
and this, as far as my suffrage will go, shall ne- 
ver be wanting.— Letter of Washington to Ro- 
bert Morris, April Vth, 1786. 

“The benevolence of your heart, my dear 
Marquis, is so conspicuous upon all ocea- 
sions, that L never wonder at any fresh prools 














ntellects. The priests 
nds © > Cespor, , 
tion—to lay the more thinking and restless 
spirits, the priests required the aid of civil 
power, The despot returned the kindness 
of the priest, by placing at his disposal the 
sword of the State. Hlave not the two gone 
on together hand in hand? Is not the lis- 
tory of mankind the history of the suceess- 
ful and united machinations of the king and 
the priest?) These are awful words to hu- 
man ears—the king and the priest—syvinbols 
of tyranny, superstition and woe!—i ¥, 
Evangelist. 


Siavenotpine Trousies.—While pass- 
ing down the Ohio river four years since, 
we came in contact with two Kertuckians 
who stepped on board at Maysville. One of 
them, a vinegar-visagced old tan, we esecer- 
tained had lost some of his “ peculiar pro- 
perty,” who took it into their heads one morn- 
ing to put their locomotive in motion in the 
direction of a Free State. The other was a 





which, we have no doubt, would be found 
fully equal to the number of police now em- 
ployed for the preservation of the peace.— 
Some three hundred and fifty of these are di- 
vided among twenty-two parishes, and a pop- 


tall, raw-boned, real son of Kentucky, who 
could blaze away atthe Abolitionists one 
moment and crack jokes with them the next. 
He had followed two boys, who had escaped 





ulation upward of 400,000 souls, “to Keep or- 
der,” as these Southern members say, “in | 
the towns and on the plantations, and en- | 
force respect to former owners.” But there | 
is no police on the plantations, nor any ne- 

cessity for them; and what will appear most 

astonishing to Southern alarmists, “the so- 

cial and political superiority of education and | 
talent” is still preserved. ‘The Southern | 
members of Congress, alter crowding a lot | 
of misstatements into very nearly as many | 
lines, thus wind up their allusions to the | 
West Indies: “ But notwithstanding all this, | 
the British West India possessions are ruin- 
ed, impoverished miserable, wretched, and 
destined probably to be abandoned to the 
black race.” ‘This, many of our readers will 
think, is going ahead rather too t»st—run- 
ning to a conclusion much too rapidly. Our | 
reply is, It is not true; there never was a pe- 
riod in the history of the British West Indies, 
in Which lite and property were more secure, 
and peace and quiet more universal, or a het- 
ter feeling existed between ail classes of the 
community, 





sateen , 

Evins OF NEWLY ACQUIRED FREEDOM.— 
There is only one cure for the evils which 
newly acquired freedom produces—and tha 
cure is freedom ! When a prisoner leaves his 
cell, he cannot bear the light of day :—he is 
unable to discriminate colors, or recognise 
faces. But the remedy is not to remand him 
into his dungeon, but to accustom hii to the 
rays of the sun. The blaze of truth and Jib- 
erty may at first dazzle and bewilder nations 
which have become half blind in the house 
of bondage. But let them gaze on.and they 
will soon be able to bear it. Ina few years 
men learn to reason. The extreme violence | 
of opinions subsides. Hostile theories correct 
each other. The scattered elements of truth 
cease to conflict, and begin to coalesce. And 
atlength a system of justice and order is 
educed out of chaos. 

Sp 

Tre ‘Uxpivinep Hatr..—A paragraph 
has been the rounds of the papers, stating 
that the undivided half of a negro was to be 
sold in New Orleans. The sale has taken 
place ; but how the poor negro was divided 
—whether horizontally or longitudinally— 
we are not informed. 











| hazards. 
| induee aservile revolt, and yet the mails 


from the old man referred ta, as far is 
dusky, Ohio, and had them arrested and con- 


‘fined; but from informality, or want of proof, 


the upshot of the matter was that they were 
released, and he was placed in duranee vile! 
After remaining a day er two, Lowever, he 
Wes permitied to depart, on paying Costs. | 

While on a recent visit to Ripley, we mien | 


| tioned the circumstance to a friend residing 


there, who observed that he was well ae- 
quainted with the old man and his associate 
that he had lost all his slaves, valued at $2,500, 


lexcepting one old women, and had spent 


about S1,000 in fruitless cfilorts to recover | 
them. On remarking to lis oldslave that all | 
the others had left, she answered. “ Yes, 
Massa, all the niggers gone but you and in !” 
He now hires lis work done: and he late- 
lv told our friend, that he gets along about as 
vell as when depending on his slaves.—.Ver- 
wellas when depending ou his slaves.— Vea 








Sane | 


| nol renote. 


of it; but your late purchase of an estate in 
. Ne a atild eman- 


ble proof of your humanity. Would to God 
alike spirth might diffuse itself generally into 
the minds of the people of this country. But | 
despair of seeing it, Some petitions were 
presented to the Assembly at its last session, 
tor the abolition of slavery, but they could 
scarcely obtain a reading. ‘To set the slaves 
) afloat at once, would, Lreally believe, be pro- 
| ductive of much inconvenienee and mischief; 
bul by degrees it certainly might, and assuredly 
| ought to be effected ; and that too by legislative 
authority.’ —Laiter to Lafuyette, May th, 


1726. 





“To onever mean, unless seme particular 
circumstances should compel me to it, to 
| possess another slave by purchase, it being 
cmong ny first wishes to see some plan adopted 
by which slavery in this country may be abol- 
lished by law.”—Letler to John I. Mercer, Septe 
| Oth, 176. 





“Prom what Phave said, you will perceive, 
that the present prices of land in Penusylva- 
fnia are higher than they are in Maryland 
band Virginia, although they ave not of a su- 
| perior quality, *  * i. [among 
other reasons| because there are laws here 
Jor Ue gradual abolition of slavery, whieh 
neither of the two States above mentioned 
have at present, but which nothing is more cer- 
lain than that they must lave, and at a period 
“—Jatter lo Sir John Sinclair, Dee. 


- 


Jhih, 1706. 


“Upon the decease of my wife, it is my 
desire that all the slaves whom IT hold in my 
own right, shall reeeive their freedom. ‘To 
cmiancipate them during her life, would, the’ 
earnestly wished by me, be attended with 
such insuperable difficulties, on account of 
their intermixture by marriage with the dow- 
er negroes, as to excite the most painsul sen- 
sations, if not disagreeable consequences to 
the latter, while both deseription are in the 
occupancy of the same proprietor, it not be- 
ing im my power, uuader the tenure by which 


cer (Pa.) Luminary. }the dower negroes are held, to manutit 


. = 

Pro-Stavery Contrrapnicrioxs.—The 
contradictions in whieh the advocates and 
apologists of Slavery involve thomselves are 
certainly diverting. According to these 
more voluble than logical persons, the Abo- | 
litionists are retarding the progress of cman- 
cipation, Yet it is these very co-workers 
whom the Perpetualists would crush at all 
Nothing, not even invasion, could 


must be robbed lest a stray copy of an Anti- 
Slavery journal should fall into the hands of 
a wretched helot who could as easily read 
the inscriptions of Nimroud.—s. n. L.—.Vat. 


2. S. Stand. 
——_ 


The Charleston Mercury says that “the on- 
ly way toa Northern man’s er is 
through the pocket.” We well remem eer 
that, after the great Pittsburgh fire, three times 
as inuch money Was contrbuted jor the sui- 
ferers by the city of Boston alone, as by the 
whole State of South Carolina. Such faets 
vo to show that, if there Is a way to the sen- 
sibilities of Northern men through their pock- 
ets.there is also a way to their pockets through 
their sensibilities.— Louisville Journal. 

NE I~ * Qapeyaeaeree 

Judge Gamble, the Democratic candidate 
for Canal Commissioner in Pa., is a decided 
and avewed friend of the Proviso, and of the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 


| ere ry part there of, 


| oul crusion, me 


* * * 


ind I do, morcover, most 
pointed'y and most solemnly enjoin it upon my 
executors hereafter named, or the survivors of 
them, to sce that this clause respscling slaves, and 
be religiously Su(filled at the 
it is directed to take place, with- 
elect or nL “ry, alter the crops 
which may then be on the ground are har- 
cca » itieularls ns it re spects the aged 
and infirm, seeing that a regular and perma- 
nent fund be established for their support, as 
lone as there are subjects requiring it, not 
trusting to the uncertain provision made by 
individuals.” — Washington's Will, dated July 


Oth, 70—L 1799.) 


epor h at wh rt h 


> 

SovTnern Trepipation.—We wonder if 
the keeper of a powder-magazine ever gets 
to look upon all his tellow-eitizens who wear 
iron nails in their shoes as incendiaries ? if 
lie considers flint and steel as inventions of 
the enemy of man and the lightning, that ever 
busy seavenger of the aerial higliways, as a 
peasonal injury? Such, at any rate,seems to be 
the mental condition at which our Southern 
friends have arrived. ‘Though they protess 
to live in a house of such asbestic quality as 


j might defy the tinal conflagration, they are 


in such constant dread of fire that Mr. Calhoun 
has even attempted to put out the sun with 
With a four-ounce squirt.—v. rn. L.—Nat, 4, 
S. Standard, 
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From Friends’ Weekly Intelligencen 
Yearly Meeting at Salem. 


Atlength Doctor Stanton rose, and in a! 


very feeling mauner stated that he saw no 

possible way to prevent the Secicty from 
_ beirg broken and seattered, unless some con- | 
| cessions were made by both sides; he thought 
if we would only read the epistles, we might | 
then pass to other business, and the party in | 
favor of them would not insist on their being 

answered. Ilis views were corroborated by 

several elderly Friends en the conservative 

side, and they entreated those who objected, 

to submit for peace sake, in order that the 

ineeting might proceed. Nearly all who had 

been opposed to the reading submitted to the 

proposition—the documents were read, no 

niinute made concerning them, and the meet- | 
ing adjourned to Fifth day at3 o’clock, 

In the forenoon of Sih day a meeting for 
worship was held. In the afternoon the 
mecting for discipline again met, and without 
any diiliculty proceeded with the usual busi- 
ness. Itwas concluded without a dissenting 
voice that the meeting wes not prepared to 
continue its epistolary correspondence this 
year, and the Clerk was requested to inform 
ihe Meetings with which Ohio Yearly Meet- 
' ing corresponds that way did not open to an- 
swer their epistles. The queries and answers 
were then read, during which salutary advi- 
ces were expressed by several Friends. 

Some spoke without due reflection, but good 
fecling was generally manilested throughout, 
and the meeting adjourned to Gth day. | 

On Gth day at 10 o’clock the meeting again 
assembled, the usual business was taken up 
and transacted with tolerable harmouy—ihe | 

ninutes of Friends from a distance (only | 
two in number) were endorsed without ob- | 
jection, and the meeting finally adjourned to | 
meet at Mount Pleasant, next year at the 
usual time. 
} Atier the meeting had riven the Reform | 

party held a conference in the louse. I was 





SprincpAce, Va., Ninth mo. 27, 1849. 

My Dear Friend,—in compliance with thy 
request, I will endeavor to give thee an ar- 
count of the late Yearly Mecting of Friends, 
held at Salem, Ohio. 

The meeting of ministers and elders, held 
on 7th day the 25th of Sth month, was small, 
there being two of the Quarters, Redstone and 
Salem, which do not anpoint elders. This de- 
viation from our long-established order is to 
be regretted, for I think it has contributed to 
increase the weakness in which it originated. 
On Second dav morning,the Yearly Meeting 
commenced at the usual hour, 

There being a number of persons present 
who were not members, they were informed 
that Friends desired to transact their church 
business, as usual, without the presence of 
others, and that all who were not mm member- 
ship with tis would be expected to withdraw. 
This being repeated by several persons, a few 
withdrew, but it was believed that a number 
remained and attended all the sittings. 

Rome made application for the privilege of 
sitting with ws, Which I think was granted to 
two or thice, Betore I proceed turther with 
my narrative, f must premise that L shall have 
to designate the two parties into which the 
meeting was divided by the names which 
liave generally been given to them. ‘Lhe 
conservative party are the friends of the dis- | 
tipline as it now stands, and in favor of keep- 
ing up the old landmarks and usages of the 
Bociety, The reformers are those who think 
the society has been too exclusive and station- 
ary. ‘They generally Jean towards the con- 
fregational form of church government, 
where each particular meeting makes its 
own discipline without being subject to the 
control of the superior miectiuigs. The refor- informed that they appointed a committee | 
mers would preter to meet with open doors | aid fixed upon a time for another meeting. 
tor the transaction of churel business, and it YT supposed that they will set up a con- 
Was through their influenee and countenance | gregational Society and that a part of Ohio 
that Joseph A. Dugdale, a congregational Weenie Mecting will join it, [hope and be- | 
Friend from Green Plain, Olio, was present jieve that it will be but a small part, and I} 
and took an active part in the mectings both , concur with thee in lameuting thet the state 
for worship anid discipline. Ilis course in of Society is sueh as to lead toa separation. 
this partieudar was disapproved by many, | Tye testimonies which our Society have long 
and appearetl to me to be inconsistent with | pore against, war, slavery, capital punish- | 
good order, and a due respect for the rights “ment, intemperance, &c. did not originate | 
of others, \ ; _| jn the researches of human wisdom. “They 

Phe assistant clerk being absent, one of were opened in the minds of those who first 
the Reforms party nominated a person tO) hore thei, by the illumination of Divine 
serve in his stead, but betore the meeting had | pruth, and they can only be advanced by 
time to express 2 sentiment, a Friend on the keeping under the same holy lain 
opposite side proposed John HH. Price, whiel | wWijeh will not lead us to hide our light un- 
nomination being united with by several, he idera bushel, but will enable us with un- 
Was invited to the table. : . | shrinking courage to bear them openly and 

The clerks informed the necting that epis- firmly betore che world, in the spirit of meek 
tles were on the table from the Yearly Meet | occ ‘and Jove. ; 
ings With Which we correspond, and also two 


S. M. J. 





| Ls eA) nd e ** 
here - | hy affectionate friend, 
ronnnunications from other bodies with | fe EN OA 
which we have not corresponded. After! — Pather Mathew---4 Voice from Ireland, 
tome discussion it was agreed to read first ; 


the epistles from the yearly Ineetings In Con- James Havontox writes from Dublin to 
nection with us; which was done, and I think | a ; 

a iniute made of their aceeptance. We | the Liberator as follows: 

were then informed that the other documents J aim truly sorry to learn that Father Ma- 
Were epistles trom the congregational Friends | thew has acted a cowardly part on the ques- 
of Genessee and the Friendsot Green Plain, | tion of slavery sinee he arrived in America. 
Ohio. There being much desire manifested | 1 did not expect that he would have taken a | 
by the Reformers to have them read, and a 
warm discussion apprehended, a propo: ition 
was made by a Friend that they be read, and 
no firther action taken on them. 

Hie said that he saw no principle involved | in America to be the friends of the black 
in eagpeneng™ ; It was hi pee , 
with kindness and courtesy e eS 0! mat, ave fone thus far, at least. 
sent them, yet he was satisfied that we could | [am sorry he has talien, Lam sorry he has 
not open a correspondence with them te any | bowed down before the slave power; Lam 
advantage, as their organization was entirely sorry he contemplates a visit to the slave 
different from ours, and must be considered | States. HH’ he does visit them, and that he 
a distinct soricty. He expressed his full ap- | continues to disavow, or that he avoids man- 
probation of our discipline, and bis hope that | fully to avow, his approval of the Address 
Friends would not be drawn off by the new , Which he signed, with ready willingness, at 
orgmization. | iny request, some years ago, (and whieh Ad- 

‘This proposition met with considerable fa- | dress hes been lately republished in the Lib- 
vor from many of both parties, yet there were | erator and Standard,) if he does not acknow- 
some of each who could not agree to it. ledve the paper signed by O’Connell, and 

After a painful conflict of an hour or two, , approved by his own conscicnuee, L hope he 
the meeting, not being able to agree, adjourn- will take up liis abode amone slavcholders, | 
ed to meet at 10 o'clock next day, ; and never come back to Ereland. Bat Twill | 

On third day, atter reading the opening | yet hope better things of Father Mathew.— 
minute, oie of the representatives intormed | | wrote to him several weeks ago, entreating | 
that they had agreed to nominate Benjamin | him to be friendly and faithiul to the colored | 
Marshall as clerk, and Amos Wilson tor as- | HL. Kt is a sad thing, that this most cruelly | 
sistant; Which report was agreed to, without | Oppressed portion of our race should be no- | 
much, if any objection being expressed, "The | thing eared for, by even professed friends. 
question pending in relation to the two docu- | If Father Mathew shall raise no voice tor 
ments, Was again taken wp and discussed at | them in America, he will be despised even 
much Jength by a large part of the mecting, | by the slaveholder, and his name will become 
the young, as wellas the old, and middle |a reproach among honest men. I do not 
aged, taking an active part. know what he means by saying that signing | 

Although much was said that was inappro- | the Address brought some odium ov hin | 
priate, aud some expressions used on both | here ;—it gained tor hin nothing but honor | 
sides that hed better been omitted: yet there | in Treland; for, however dishonestly Irish- 
was little or no unkindness of fecling mani- | men may act in this respect, when they set | 
tested, foot on your soil, not a man ot therm, at 

It was ati easnest, but generally a courte- | home, is to be found, who does not exclaim | 
ous debate, though not adapted to a yearly | against slavery. Hf my voice could reach | 
meeting of Fricuds. Part of the discussion | Father Mathew across the Atlantic, | would 
related to the principle on which questions | conjure him to be true to the slave, tor the 
ought to be decided in our meetings. | honor of old Ireland, for the sake of his own | 

Some asserted that a majority of the mect- | 


fame, and beeause such a course is the only | 
ing had expressed themselves in favor of read- | manly and Lonorable course he can pursue ; | 
ing the documents, others said that our mieet- | any other will brmg disgrace to himself and 
ings are not governed by majorities, but by | injury to the great cause of temperance in 
Weight, or by the influence of those whe | which he is engaged, and with which his 
have most religious expericnce, j name is identified. A man must be some- | 
The Clerk said he thought the principle | thing more than a tectotaller ; we don’t want 
had been setiled by the action ot Ohio Year- | our people to stop there. 'Teetotalisin is the 
ly Meeting in Je44, when it adopted and sent | foundation; from it should spring every | 
town with the extracts, an epistle trom a! other virtue that can adorn the man, 
Friend in Virginia, in which it was. stated 


“ —_------—- - 

that the decision of our meetings tor disei- West Ixpta Emancrpation.—I would 
pline, are not controlled by miayorities, but | call upon all the friends of humanity to rejoice 
arrived at by general consent, and when this | over this great vietory, Let them not heed 
consent cannet be obtained with tolerable | the sordid croakings of those worse than Eyp- 
unanimity, or when a considerable number tian task-masters, who had no standard by 
of Friends will not relinquish their ohjee- | which to mexsure the prosperity of a West 
tions, the meeting must wait for them, by lictia island, but the number of cotton bales, | 
postponing or abandoning the proposed mea- | or sugar hogsheads, or rum barrels exported 
sure. He then proposed that the considera- | for their own exclusive profit. — Perish, if ii 
lion of the two documents be postponed, and | Hust be so, ithe sweets of the cane, aud the 
that the meeting should proceed to other | prosperity of the tyrant planter; give us in the 
business. ‘This was objected to by the Retor- | place, Woman rescued trom the lash—the 
iners, and could not be adopted. A Friend 


eurse removed trom unborn millions—our 
then proposed to adjourn the Yearly Meeting | nation delivered trom = guilt—and God ae- 
until next year; another was in faver of ap- 


knowledged as the only rightful proprietor 
pomting a committee to bring in a plan of | ofthe mysterious and immortal being, whom 
separation; but neither of these propositions | He has stamped with His own image, and 
found much favor; and the meeting could | created for His own glory. But there was no 
agree upon nothing but to adjourn to 10) cause for fear: it was not necessary that man 
o'clock uext day. | should be degraded—that he should be ‘voked | 
On Feurth day morning, after the opening ' with the brute and fettered to the soil’—that 
mnintite was: read, a Friend trom another | we should have sugar, cotton,or rum:—there | 
Yearly Mecting gave his views on the subject , Were higher motive than the scourge to induce | 
ot — keg a am — = - ) mento laber; and when ‘tyrants aud slaves no 
exceHency of our discipline. “Ehen the dis- | more the earth sho see,’ > -fie 
cussion we again renewed in relation to the | and the pire wags 5 Be Bier xencope 
wwo epistles beautifully and as abundantly as the rich har- 
It was proposed hy a Friend that they | vest which God in his goodness had gran- 


prominent position among any section of'| 
| your abolitionists ; but | did expeet he would | 
have honestly avowed himself an abolitionist, | 
and that he would have called on Irishmen 








ted to this country, or the Indian corn-fields of | 
the several qtiarters, to report to a future sit- | New England, tilled by the tree and thriving | 
ting, ‘This proposition was strongly opposed | sous of those who stepped from the deck of 
ty the Reformers, and could not be adop- | the Mayflower upon Plymouth Rock.— George 
wid Thompson's Speech at Croydon. i 


should be referred to the representatives trom 





! male members. 


| cided not to read the Epistles ? 







ce az af ehe- } 
; Pp ' » 6¢ rene tice ~y a? 
a sneer of the * gentiemen at ease 


Ch) Anti-Slavern Bugle. 





; i 
I LOVE AGITATION WHEN THERE IS CAUSE FOR 


IT—THE ALARM BELL WHICI STARTLES THE IN- 
HARITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM FROM BEING 
BURNED IN THEIR BEDSs.— Burke. 





Salem, Ohio, November 3, 184°. 


SM, Janney's Letter---Ohio Yearly Meeting. 





A friend has furnished us a copy of the 
“ Friends’ Intelligencer,” of October 13th, con- 


| taining a letter from S. M. J., (S. M. Janney) giv- 


ing an account of the doings of the late Yearly 
Mecting of Friends held at Salem. The letter 
will be found in another column. 


There is one circumstance connected with | 
Fricnd Janney’: account which surprises us not | 
While professing to give a statement 

ue J 5 £ 


a little. 
of the doings of Ohio Yearly Mecting, he entire- 
ly leaves out of sight the action, and even the 
existence, of one-half of that body; for the 
Epistles from Waterloo and Green Plain were 
read on/y in the men’s meetings 

What would be thought of a female member, 
who, in professing to give information to those 
at a distance of the proceedings of the Yearly 
Meeting, should state that the Mecting had re- 
fused to read the Epistles referred to? Yet such 
‘a statement would be as nearly correct as that 
of S. M. J. 

The Ohio Yearly 
posed of about an equal number of male and fe- 
‘The female portion is, aecord- 


> Meeting of Friends is com- 


ing to the Discipline, and according to right, as 


‘lezitimate a part of the Yearly Meeting of 


Friends as the male—there being no superiority 


The Dis-i- 


siven to the one over the other. 


pline distinetly states that its administration and 


the order of Society, shall devolve alike on male 
and female; recommending, however, that in 
the mectings for discipline the men and women 


should mect separately, but, at the same time, | 


s 
near together, that they may mutually aid and 
counsel cach other. 
We do not suppose for a moment that Sam- 


' ucl M. Janney intended to give a wrong impres- 


sion. ‘The men’s meeting did nearly as he rep- 
resents; but in the women’s meeting the action 
was entirely different. That portion of the 
Yearly Mecting refused to read the Epistles re- 
ferred to. As carnest a discussion took place 
in the women’s mecting, concerning the reading 
A deep interest 
the lRe- 
form and Conservative parties, and doubtless 


of them, as in the men’s. 
was felt and manifested by both 


a desire was felt on the part of many of 
hoth parties to act for the best. Is it not duc 
to persons abroad, and to the women Friends of 
Is it of 
no consequence that the world should know 


Ohio, that this should be made public ? 


that these Friends, after as long and as carnest 


| a deliberation as that of the men’s meeting, de- 


And more than 
all, is it of no consequence that, after so long and, 
to many, so painful a discussion in relation to a 
matter of great importance in the estimation, at 
least, of many honest persons, the women’s 

eeting shou NS Cither Hitircly wn noliccd, 
or represented as doing what, in fact, it refused 
to do? 

We suppose 8. M. J. forgot, at the time of 
writing his statement, that there was another 
part of the body, as legitimate, as large, as re- 
spectable, as that which he represents as the 


Yearly Meeting! Friend Janney hopes that 


but a small part of the Yearly Mecting will join | 


in the Congregational movement. For ourselves, 
we think it about time that some kind of a 
movement should be commenced that should 
‘“‘move’’ at least the inteligent portion of the 
Socicty of Friends from a position in which they 
seem to forget that their own mothers, and wives 
and sisters are moral and responsible beings. 


J. B. 
—_—— <= 


The Cross of Anti-Slavery. 





It is a habit among certain classes of society 
to snecr at the Abolitionists as a sect of reckless 
enthusiasts, or fanatics, whose  testimonics 
against popular iniquity cost them no sacrifice 


of time, moncy, or reputation, and require but a 


| small amount of courage, and still less of care- 


Rev. Dr. Pea- 


body, in the Christian Examiner, not long since, 


ful thought and deliberation. 


uttered such sneers. Ife was replied to by Rev. 
Dr. Bellows, of New York, Evlitor of the Chris- 
tian Inquirer, who candidly says: 

We do not agree with the writer in the esti- 
mate he forms of direct Anti-Slavery agitation 
here at the North. Ile does not do justice to 
the influence which the Abolitionists proper 
have excried upon the great bulk of conserca- 
tice tecling at the North, and through that upon 
the Anti-Slavery feeling at the South. That 
Mr. Clay's letter, or Mr. Benton's course in re- 
gard to Slavery, are any more important than 
‘Thomas Jefferson’s and Randolph's old and 


| strong expressions of sentiment against Slavery, 


is owing to the fact that the whole heart, mind 
and conscience of the people of the United States 
has been stirred up, and made wakeful and anx- 
ious on the subject by the Abolitionists. What 


Mir. Clay and Benton say now, means a hun- | 


dred times more than it would were there no 


such avitators as the ultra Abolitionists, no such | 


It was per- 
fectly easy to denounce Slavery as Jefferson did, 
at a period when the institution was in no dan- 
ger. It meant about 


beauty’s tirade against t 


as much asa reigning 
I 

which she so beautifully obeys and so eloguent- 
ly assails. It does amaze us that wise and can- 
did men here at the North cannot do justice to 
the labors and services of the Al olitionssts—and 


} 


is it honest to say that their course has cost 





them no sacrifices, because it has not cost them 


their lives at the hands of the enraged planters? 
Did it cost De. Channing no sacritices to be as 
moderate an Abolitionist as he was? Has it 
cost Garrison and Phillips no sacrifices? Their 
very names are a stench in the nostrils of thou- 
sands not worthy to loose the Jatchet of their 
shoes. We are slightly impatient when the 
present writer sp $s With something very like 
er of the whe make 
speeches in Faneuil Hall, or the Tabernacle, as 
not bearing the burden and heat of the day.— 
We suspect that Dr. Channing’s speech in Fan- 
euil Hall on a certain occasion was not the work 
of a “ genticman at easc;”’ and that one day it 








will be recognized that, to be read out of all so- | 
| cial sympathy and public contidence, is not a 


pleasant diversion for any class of public speak- 
ers who have ever known what it is to possess 
good repute. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 


1¢ tyranny of fashion, | 








Testimony of a Southern Statesman. 





A writer in the Danville (Va.) Register (pro- 
‘founced by the Editor to he one of the first 
' statesmen in Virginia) utters the following em- 
phatic testimony as to the effects likely to result 
from a dissolution of the Union: 

‘«‘ The Abolitionist thinks that disunion will, 
in the long run, utterly cradicate slavery on the 
North American continent; AND THE ABO- 
LITIONIST THINKS RIGIITLY ayxp TRU- 
LY.” 

Again, the same writer says: 

«If I were an Abolitionist, and were looking, 
‘without regard to other consequences, for a 
speedy remedy for the real or fancied evils of 
Slavery, 1 WOULD GO FOR A DISUNION 
OF THESE STATES.” 

The reasoning by which the writer supports 
his opinion is substantially this : That the South, 
in order to meet the immense expenses of a sep- 
arate government, will be compelled to resort to 
a Tariff; that the natural result of this will be 
‘to introduce manufactures, which will require 


| Free Labor; that Free and Slave Labor, being | 
| at war with each other when separated by the | 


distance between South Carolina and Massachu- 
setts, will be still more hostile when they come 
to look into each other’s windows; and finally, 
that the Free Laborers thus introduced, by uni- 
ting with the non-slaveholders, will overthrow 
slavery by the power of the ballot-box. “ You 
must,’ he says, ‘give the master a vote for 
each one of his slaves, or the institution will 
perish ;” and he adds: “ A single manufactory 
of 600 hands, in the county of Pittsylvania or 
Ialifax, would turn the scale against the slave- 
If slavery can scarcely be sustained 


holder.” 
in Virginia now, what, he asks, will be its doom, 
when the Union has been dissolved, and an ip- 
mense amount of Free Labor has been infused 
into the State, and each Free Laborer has the 
political power of the master of a hundred 
slaves? The destruction of the system in that 
ease, he declares, “* WOULD BE CERTAIN 
AND SUDDEN.” 

The writer sces great difliculties in the way 
of forming a Southern Republic. Who can say, 
he asks, that Virginia, Maryland, Missouri and 


North? ‘Truly this is a significant question. If 
the North were only true to herself, if she would 
act boldly, resolutely, and upon principle, it is 
by no means improbable that all or a part of 
these States would go with her. The writer 
thus depicts the fate which would follow the 


; Southern Confederacy : 


“We should set out on a summer sea, but 
how long would it be beiore we should mect 
with troubled waters? We should, at the first 
| Congress, have a Northern and a Southern par- 
ty—a tariff and an anti-tariff party—and, hea- 
yen save the mark! az abolition and an anti-ab- 
oliiion party—and these parties the more fierce, 
and the more unrelenting, for the intimacy of 
ithe contact. South Carolina would still have a 
thorn in the flesh. Maryland and Virginia, and 
Missouri and Kentucky, would soon be Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Pennsylcania, and Ohio, un- 
der other names, but breathing the same hateful 
doctrines. ‘there would be another disunion, 
| and another, and yet another, until South Caro- 

lina would at last be the lone star, and in a posi- 
tion no longer to be defeated in her eager desire 
to invest a favorite son with the embleins of of- 
fice.” 

Thus, in the opinion of one of the first states- 
men of Virginia, the Union is the principal safe- 
guard of Slavery, without which it would be 


speedily and effectually destroyed. We advo- 





cate Disunion upon principle, asa measure ren- 
dered imperative by every demand of justice 
and morslity, without regard to consequences ; 
but we entertain no doubt that the South is 
right in her belief that such an event would en- 


sure the speedy abolition of her hellish institu- 


tion. 
to the Union, as her only ark of safety, is truly 
‘4 GREAT MATTER.” 


The instinct which prompts her to cling 


~<a 
— 


Ministers Behind the Politicians. 








Rev. J. P. Thompson, Pastor of the Taberna- 
cle Church, New York, dropped a remark at 
the late meeting of the General (Clerical) As- 
sociation of New Hampshire, to the effect ‘that 
the time had already arrived, when a/most every 
| politician was declaring against the institution 


of slavery and its extension, and he trusted the 
time was at hand when ministers and missiona- 
ries would be fully up to the same standard.’”’— 
The fact here confessed, that politicians are in 
advance of the clergy in speaking against slave- 
ry, no one will deny; for while the latter are al- 
ways taxing their ingenuity to avoid the sub- 
| ject in their convocations, hardly a_ political 
Convention is ever held in the Free States that 
does not protest, in words at least, against the 
abomination. But what shall we say of men 
claiming to be God’s ambassadors and demand- 
ing our respect and veneration on that account, 
whose standard of morals in reference to such 





| an institution as human slavery is below that of 
partizan politicians? What is the character of 
those clergymen, of whom, at this noon of the 
nineteenth century, the best that even one of 
their own friends can say is, that he trusts the 
time is at hand when they wil! do as well as the 
poor slaves of party? 
' 


——- 
Joun M. Barnett has at length, thanks to the 
outside public sentiment, been admitted to bail 
‘in the sum of $1000, by the Court at Spartans- 
burgh, 8. C. He is on his way home. 
iovieeibamaiatalii is 
Meetings West of the Cuyahoga. 
| Below are appointments for a series of Mcct- 
| ingt West of the Cuyahoga, to be attended by 





James W. WALKER. 


| 

| Ritchficld, November 4. 

| Royalton, “ 5. 

| ‘Town Line, Brunswick and Hinkley, Nov. 6. 

| Remzin, Granger. Nov. 7 and 8. 

| Weymouth, November 9. 

itchiicld, “ 10 and 11. 

| Wellington, 15, 14 and 15, 

Sullivan, “ 16, 17 and 18. 

| Harrisville, “ 19 and 20. 
Westtield, “ 21, and 22. 
Sharon, ss 24 and 25. 


Lot the friends in those places circulate the 
notice of the mectings and provide suitable pla- 
; es to hold them, 


Kentucky would not prefer an alliance with the | 


— - — = — es 





Interesting Incident. 


‘Political Anti-Slavery. 








Sr. Crarsvittr, Oct. 6th, 1849. 
Frrexp Jounson:—As you have so kindly 
' offered me more space, I hope your readers will 
bear with me, while I direct their attention once 
' more to the subject of Political Anti-Slavery, 
'as it is an important one and should be tho- 
“roughly canvassed. You seem to think that it 
is out of our line of duty to devise a method 
for bringing about a dissolution of the Union; 
or, in other words, that we should advocate 
| Disunion without regard to consequences, or 
trying to avert any evil effect that may flow 
from a want of caution, or consideration. This 
| appears to me to be the inevitable conclusion to country, determined, if possible, to find out to 
| which we must arrive from your argument. whom the mission was indebted for her support 
| The question of Disunion is one of great and and education. Hearing that there was at Han- 
' transcendent importance; and, on it, should it | over, N. II., a woman named Maria Peabody, 
be consummated, depends the future weal or , the widow of Professor Peabody, he naturally 
woe of a whole Nation of people. By a want | concluded that she must be the benefactor who 
of due consideration, we may thwart the very had given her name to the Heathen girl. Ho 
object we have in view—the abolition of Sla- | went to see her, but she informed him that the 
very. We may cause anarchy and confusion to | donor was a colored servant girl, by the name 
reign triumphant—the valleys and plains of our of Lucy Osborn, who had formerly lived in her 
country to be crimsoned with the blood of her’ family, but had removed to Lowell. Dr. Poor 
own citizens—civil war, with all its horrors, to determined not to give up the search—accord- 
devastate the land. All this is possible. With | ingly happening to be in Lowell a few Sabbaths 
this fearful responsibility resting upon us, We since, at the close of the evening service he re- 
should be wary and cautious in our movements ; quested information as to the residence of Lucy 
weigh well every attribute of the question— Q,horn, if any one present was able to give any, 
endeavor to know the consequences, that we | that he might have the pleasure of calling upon 
may be able to meet them, should it come to the | por, and personally expressing his gratitude for 
test. “lher benevolence. Betore leaving the house, 
The people believe that a dissolution of the however, a colored female was seen pressing her 


Ini - at —_— > : 
Union cannot be brought about peaceably—that | way towards him, from the back part of the house; 


it will inevitable ereate civil war—that an- ‘and on her approach she was introduced to Dr, 
archy will ensue—that blood must flow, 


a5 @) Poor as Lucy Osborn. The Dr. had an inter- 
consequence. 


They do nots rit wi eT : ‘ ‘ ° 
They do not see how it will abol esting conversation with her, and found her to 


ish slavery, and look upon it as, = most, but be a truly humble and devoted Christian. 
abolishing ourselves from the guilt. But we, De. Poor diated this caters @t the late Mic. 


; : a4 
believe that a peaceable secession from the Uni- | .. ’ Pier , 
en z 'sionary Anniversary at Pittsfield, where it pro- 


The Salem (Mass.) Register relates the fo]. 
lowing story of a poor but benevolent colored 
woman, who, although her wages never amount. 
ed to more than a dollar a weck, contribute 
$20 per year to the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. The money was appropriated to the 
support of a native female scholar, at the Mis. 
sion School at Oodooville, Bombay, to whom 
was given the name of Maria Peabody. This 
girl married a mative preacher connected with 
the mission, and is remarkably intelligent and 
useiul, so much so that Rev. Dr. Poor, one of 
the missionaries at that station, now in this 





| 
| 


on can be effected—that Disunion will abolish | eats ; 
duced a thrilling sensation, and one gentleman 


slavery. It becomes us then to lect the people | ‘ es , 
2 ; peopre ' contributed $100 to constitute the colored wo- 
know in what manner we think such results can 


be accomplished. 

You say that, “ because we believe the pre- 
sent government fundamentally and inherently 
pro-slavery,” it docs not follow that we are to ‘ : 
show how it is to be superseded. But is this connivance at the degradation and enslavement 
the ektent four Geetiue? Be we acted | of the people of color; but no such effect ap- 
the people to come out of this pro-slavery gov- |penes te Rave boom peotuced, 
ernment ? 
along without governmental regulations. 


man an honorary member of the American 
| Board of Comiaissioners for Foreign Missions, 
| We should have supposed that an incident like 
this would shame taat Board out of its guilty 


, 


Lucy Osborn, 
They believe it impossible to get when she advanced to meet Dr. Poor, camo 
They |f7om the back part of the house—probably from 


lthe Jim Crow Pew to which American Chris- 





acknowledge it to be sinful to remain in alliance 
with the present civil compact. They do not 
see how they can peaceably sever this connexion 
and form a new one. Are they, then, not to be 
enlightened on this subject? Not evento know 
Yes! 1 
repeat it, we should let the people know, and 
they have a right to know, what our means and 
ends are. Iam confident that we should gain 
ground much faster were we more particular in 


whether we desire a new government ? 


this respect. Now, I do not contend that we 


should show “ precisely” how a better govern- | 


ment is be instituted; but we should at lcast 


'tianity banishes her; and the principal mem- 
bers of the very body which reecived her money 
into its treasury are probably doing all in their 
power to banish her, together with all who bear 
the same eolor, to the inhospitable shores of Af- 
rica! Itis a pity that a woman so benevolent 
is also not intelligent enough to find worthier 

-almoners of her bounty. 

eee ee 


Proceedings of the Western Peace Society. 


| 
' 





Agrecable to previous announcement, the 
Western Peace Society met at Rootstown on 


show that we desire a more just onc; and also | Saturday, October 13th, at 2 o'clock, P. M.— 


the radical and fundamental principles we wish | yy, p 
Am I wrong when I assert that! ..) 


established. 
Disunionists wish to establish a free govern- 
ment—once that will recognize and guarantee to 
its subjects the inalienable right to * Life, Lib- 
erty, and the Pursuit of Happiness ?’ I think 
If not, then why not assert it? 
lieve a dissolution of the Union to be right and 


not. 


practicable—that we can establish a govern- 
ment on the broad platform of equal liberty to all. 
Then, let us tell the people how we propose 
to establish it. This method is not to be im- | 
mutable, like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians; but merely to serve as an outline of 


We be- | 


resident being absent the mecting was 
| called to order by Lewis Morgan, Vice Presi- 
‘dent. 

On motion, a committee of five was appointed 


to nominate officers for the ensuing year. 
After some remarks, I. C. Wright presented 


! 
the following resolutions for discussie n, which 
were accepted: 


| Wuerras, God works out all his purposes 
touching human beings by fixed laws, and nev- 
er by direct interpositions ; and 

Wiereas, No arbitrary commands, given in 
dreams, visions, unmediate revelations or inspi- 
rations, can be of any authority if opposed to 
the laws of our being written by God on our 


our views, and to show that they are not alto- | physical, social and moral constitution; and 


gether unreasonable. 
union to be absurd and impracticable—think it 
to involve insurmountable difficulties. And 
yet we call upon them to unite with us. Can 
we expect them to do it ‘till we remove those 


‘Lhe people consider Dis- | 


Wuenxeas, It is a violation of the constitu- 
tional law of human nature for man to take the 
life of man; and 

Wuereras, The right to kill men is an essen- 
tial element of all war; therefore, 
| Resolved, That no being in the universe is 


| 


. . ps a ‘ : se »ctent to impose o : igati 
difficultics that exist in their minds? Surely ,Co™mperen _ Impose on us an obligation to 

: , wage war against our fellow creatures and de- 
not, unless they resign their reason. Let the 


people but once understand that it is not the 
impracticable thing they suppose it to be, and 
they will flock to our standard. Then let us 
tear down the altar on which are immolated the | 
victims consigned to this worse than Carthage- 
nian Moloch, American Slavery. Let us rear 
up in its stead a Temple to be dedicated to Lib- 
erty, which shall open its portals to the oppressed 
of every clime. Let us carry out in practice | 
the glorious declaration, that “All men are | 
ereated Free and Equal’”—make our country 
indeed the “ Land of the Free and Home of 
the Brave.” Then it will no longer be said of 
us, “Ye are hypocrites and liars.” We call 
upon every true patriot—all, who would not 
witness their country sink into ruin, with infa- 
my and disgrace—all, who would regenerate 
her—who would wipe out this foul blot from 
her national escutcheon, to join in the ery of, 
“* No union with Slarcholders !”" 


Yours, as ever, J. W. NEWPORT. 


eens 


Penmanship. 





Mr. Eprror:—Happening to call in at the 





stroy human life; and it is our duty to deny tho 
authority of any command, from whomsoever it 
may come, which would impose upon us an ob- 
lization to perpetrate these unnatural deeds. 

Resolved, ‘That fidelity to the immutable re- 
lations and duties of man to man, demands that 
we should deny the existence and scorn the 
worship of any being, as God, who ever did or 
ever can sanction war or authorize the destruc- 
tion of human life at the hand of man, for any 
cause. 

If. C. Wright, Jared Smalley, John Smith, 
Samucl Brooke and Truman Case ' participated 
in the discussion, Adjourned. 

Sunpay Morwnrno, 9 o'clock. 

The Society was called to order, and on mo- 
tion of T. Case, it was voted to adjourn at 1-4 
to 4. No business being before the Society, the 
discussion was immediately commenced by IL. 
C. Wright, who was followed by J. W. Walker, 
Parker Pillsbury and Truman Case. 

Adjourned at 12 o’clock for an hour. 

At 1 o’clock the Nominating Committee pre- 
sented their report, and the persons nominated 
were elected, as follows: 


President—WILLIAM STEDMAN. 


Writing School of Mr. T. Grezoxs, on High| Vice Presidents—Caren Green, Jaxy Pax- 
Street, a few evenings since, I was really sur- Ton. 


' . 
| prised, though pleased, at the rapid improve- | 
/ ment made by the pupils under his charge.— 


; ike : 
roughly, having, within a short time past,attend- 


Many of his scholars, who, previous to entering 
his class, were unable to write at all, now Write | 
a very plain and readable hand. Mr. G. is an. 
excellent penman, and understands the art tho- | 
ed the School of Bacon & Grundy, in Cincin- 
nati, one of the most distinguished institutions 
of the kind in the United States. His system 
of teaching is not only different but superior to 
any heretofore taught in this part of the coun- 


| try. 


I understand that it is the intention of Mr. | 


| G. to commence a second Term on next Tues- 


i 


day evening, November 6th. Parents, who} 
have a desire that their children should be. 
taught to write a good hand, and others, wish- 
ing to improve themselves in this useful art, 
would do well to patronize him. M. | 

Sarem, Nov. 1, 1849, | 


tee. Secretary—Thomas Wickersham. 

Cor. Seeretary—John Smith. 

Treasurer—L. D. Smalley. 

Counsellors—Marius Robinson, Harvey Case 
Lewis Morgan, Ann Clark, Ann Eliza Lec. 

After the reading of the resolutions, Parker 
Pillsbury engrossed the attention of the audi- 
ence for a time, and all were undoubtedly pro 
fited as well as interested. Ann Clark, H. ©: 
Wright and others occupied the remainder of 
the afternoon. The discussion throughout 7% 
solemn and interesting, and the resolutions 
were adopted by a unanimous yote, 

The Convention then adjourned. 

LEWIS MORGAN, Press 
Naxcy B. Srepmay, Ree. Sec’y. 


neces <=>. - 

Sm According to the Democratic papers, the 
Legislature is divided as follows: House, % 
Democrats, 29 Whigs, 7 Free Soilers; Sena 
18 Democrats, 17 Whigs, 1 Free Soiler. 

















































Address to Young 
Derreii 
My Dean Youne Fur 
suffering humanity by bri 
together, has made me | 
many of you; and it is pri 
couth language and abrupt 
made an unfavorable impre 
It was the consciousness 6! 
to hesitate and faulter whe 
> dress you at Berlin. An un 
woman, I cannot present ¢ 
the gems of literature nor 
) ghetoric; and while so ma 
: Rivated minds are pouring 
fore you, it may seem p 
pbtrude myself upon your 
most unconquerable des: 
few plain words. 
And now, as I am in sor 
a preacher, perhaps it w 
Wance with orthodoxy, (f 
eatext. But then th 
as been so commented up: 
Stalled’ ones, and so often 1 
rant of injustice, that altho 


B@ might find there somethi 
" purpose, yet I will not at t 
. will leave the churches 
' eclyes, whether Turin Coc 
> by the book, and go back 

bwas gospel long before the 
oS that has been written on 
€ from man’s first existence u 
Swhich this nation—this h 
“pretended to adopt as he 
| practice, namely, the inalie 
~ Well this] 


Mor is it not so, both in reg 


may I say 


Wrents and religious profess 
an encrally seem to believe, ¢ 
zn to men, should put an 
ression? or do they really 
y, and happiness are t 
They will tell you 
eve, then qualify it wit) 
eir faith; their practice is 
vere ? 
e state of things, then ash 


Look around you 


just. 
Of the right to life TI ne« 
ct of existence is the pr 
@xist. 
The right to liberty migh 
rged on, were I talking 
1cir minions; but Lam sy 
ts, so shall only say, that y 
tat your birthright is liber 
ave an inherent right that ] 
If Life an 
ven, tho right to happiness 
Pies, rather the right to sock 
God does not, cannot dei 
Ile ha 
happiness—has given them t 
posecssion, and with it every 
\ Ment nature requires. May 
© world abounds with the Dei 
God? 
this universal presence ol 
happiness? 1 think it ong 
wWiil, to all who aim after 
those who are unjust can ni 
© G@od and Injustice cannot Le 
SwObserve 1 am not alluding t 
ss. Some think the blessi 
y amassing vast hoaps of w 


all mankind. 


ereutures miserable. 


Is not God goodness 


is comprised in worldly he 
trifling amusements; oth 
for and magnificence are th 
y men say it must be so 
¢ intellectual faculties; w 
‘ks it in beastly gratilicativ 
None o 


ctive of pure aml unalloy: 


been mistaken > 


Y are conjoined with a 
ence toward God or man; 
is thoroughly imbuc 
e all things become pure 
Yment is placed under it 
ne, and no law of God wi 
joyment of this world’s p 
rine reality of pure love ! 
Godlike ; therefore all tl 
w have mankind neglecte 
1 what evil passions now | 
thaps you here ask, Whi 
much misery in the wo 
father not n 
God 
n to destroy his reason by 


ung friend ! 

Almighty. never 
he created him an intell. 
rer could have licensed li 
the Patriarchs and Kings 
ated man higher than th 
nmanded men to slaughte 
his children, and all equ 
er established slavery, } 


M1 have taken too wide a rs 
Dach nearer home. Yca! 
very. Slaver 
pre baneful than the fab! 


American 


George; more horrible t] 
n saw in their —— rhaps 
8 that has blighted and r 
st lovely in creation, ever 
nself; that vile harlot, 
caressed and fondled in 
she has grown shameless 
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— : | are the legitimate weapons which God has 
Address to Young Abolitionists, ‘armed us with; let us use them in sincerity and 


Dernrienp, Oct. 28, 1849. 

My Dean Youne Frienps :—The cause of | 
suffering humanity by bringing us frequently | 
together, has made me personally known to | 
many of you; and it is probable that m 
couth language and abrupt mannel may have 
made an unfavorable impression on your minds. 
It was the consciousness of this that caused me 
to hesitate and faulter when I attempted to ad- 
dress you at Berlin. An uneducated, unpolished 
woman I cannot present to your notice any of 
the ems of literature nor any of the flowers of 
rhetoric ; and while so many powerful and cul- 


y un- 


tivated minds are pouring out their treasures 
before you, it may seem presumptious in me to | 
obtrude myself upon your notice; but I feel an | 
almost unconquerable desire to address to you | 
a few plain words. | 
And now, as 1 am in some sort voluntcering | 
as a preacher, perhaps it will be most in accor- | 
dance with orthodoxy, (pernicious word,) to 
take a text. But then the ancient text-book 
has been so commented upon by the ‘divinely | 
enlled’ ones, and so often referred to as a war- 
rant of injustice, that although I have no doubt | 
I might find there something to answer my pur- 
purpose, yet I will not at this time allude to it. 
I will leave the churches to decide for them- 
selves, whether ruxzim God sanctions injustice 
by the book, and go back to that gospel that 
was gospel long before the book was written, 
that has been written on every human heart | 
from man’s first existence until now, that gospel 
which this nation—this hypocritical nation— 
pretended to adopt as her rule of faith and 
practice, namely, the inalienable rights of man. 
' Well may I say this hypocritical 
ui fur is it not so, both in regard to civil govern- 
Do the people 
gencraily seem to believe, that peace and good 





nation, 
ments and religious profession ? 


will to men, should put an end to war and op- 
pression? or do they really think that life, lib- 
erty, and happiness are the birthright of all 
men? ‘They will tell you that they thus be- 
lieve, then qualify it with a dut—and this is 
their faith; their practice is oppression. Am I 
severe? Look around you, and well consider 
the state of things, then ask yourselves if 1 am 
unjust. 

Of the right to life I need not speak. The 
fact of existence is the proof of the right to 
exist. 

‘The right to liberty might require to be en- 
larged on, were I talking to slavcholders, or 
their minions; but Iam speaking to abolition- 
ists, so shall enly say, that you are all conscious 
that your birthright is liberty; and you cannot 
have an inherent right that pertains not equally 
toall mankind. If Life and Liberty are God- 
given, the right to happiness follows, of course ; 
or, rather the right to seck happiness. 

God does not, cannot delight in secing his 
creatures miserable. Ile has formed them for 
happiness—has given them this fair world for a 
possession, and with it every blessing their pre- 
sent nature requires. May I not say that the 


| he shall be happy. 








world abounds with the Deity? Is not nature 
God? Is not God goodness? And ought not 
this universal presence of a God to produce 

I think it ought—I Know that it 

f will, to all who aim after the blessing; but 
those who are unjust can never be happy, for 


happiness ? 


our victory is certain. 

My young friends may gather from what I 
have said, that I do not think mankind err in 
secking for happiness, I only lament that they 


'seck it in forbidden paths; and I believe too, 


that they have been conducted into those paths 
by false teachers. Has not the whole process of 
training, given to the youthful mind, been eal- 
culated to lead it astray? Has the beacon-light 
of ‘Truth been pointed out, as the leading star 


of man’s happiness? I answer, assuredly, no! 


On the contrary, the youthful hungerings after | 


Truth have been answered by craming the mind 
with dogmas and sophisms; and if the young 
recipient presumed to question the wholesome- 
ness of the food, he has been silenced by threats 
of everlasting roasting! But have mankind 
been—are they now—happy? Let the misery 
and wretchedness, that so abounds in the earth, 
answer my question. But shall man be wretched 
to the end of time? The whole machinery of 
nature; the whispers of omnipotent love; the 


voice of eternal mercy; the law of God him- | 
self, written on the human heart, all reply— | 


NO !—Man may be happy, he must be happy, 
But how shall he be re- 
deemed? Even by the simplest means. What 
more is necessary than that all seek the truth ; 
and having found it, boldly declare it, and make 
it the governing principle of their lives? And 
this, my young friends, brings me directly to 
you. 

You have set out in search of Truth; you 
have caught faint glimmerings of its rays thro’ 
the mist and gloom of bigotry and error, that 
before obscured its light; as you advance its 
rays become brighter and more distinct; and 
your feet which at first trembled, as doubtful 
whether to advance or not, are now planted 
firmly in the road of human progression. If 
you advance, still striving onward, happiness to 
yourselves and others will be your final reward. 
If you deviate, or recede, you fall back into the 
the day of Man’s redemption. Remember then 
that your duty is not a passive one. 
enough that you hate injustice; you must war 
against it. Ihave somewhere met with a sen- 
tence which says, “That no more acceptable 
worship can be offered to the Deity, than the 
tears which fall for human suffering.” In my 
opinion the tears are but a vain ablution, with- 
out an effort to relieve the suffering. We must 
act, as well as feel. 

My young sisters, let me remind you, that 
the Anti-Slavery ficld is peculiarly yours, for 
custom has long awarded to our sex the admin- 
istration of the law of Love. For ages has man 
been using force to accomplish fraud ; despising 
moral power, he cast it aside, and with it every 
thing that could benefit mankind. The conse- 
quence has been, every kind of evil has cursed 
the world, Rapine and Murder, Slavery and 
War, Intemperance and every kind of licen- 
tiousness, have reigned without control.— 
Woman, fortunately for herself, has been in a 
great degree excluded from the degrading tur- 
moil. I know it was tyranny excluded her, 
but the exclusion has had happy consequences, 
for it has preserved ler from entire corruption. 
She took up the moral power, man had tlung 
aside, and with it how much has she accom- 





' God and Injustice cannot be enjoyed together. 
Observe I am not alluding to a fictitious happi- 
ness. Some think the blessing is only acquired | 
by amassing vast heaps of wealth; others think 

= itis comprised in worldly honors; some seck it 
in trifling amusements; others think that splen- 
dor and magnificence are the thing itself; liter- 

y ary men say it must be sought by cultivating 
the intellectual faculties ; while the sensualist 
recks it in beastly gratification. IHave they not 

» all been mistaken? None of these can be pro- 

| ductive of pure and unalloyed happiness, unless 
they are conjoined with a conscience void of 
offence toward God or man; and when a human 

» heart is thoroughly imbued with this divine 
love all things become pure to it, for every en- 
joyment is placed under its wholesome disci- 
pline, and no law of God will be violated in the 

Oh! the 


divine reality of pure love! it comprises all that 


enjoyment of this world’s pleasures. 


is Godlike; therefore all that is happy. But 
how have mankind neglected and cast it aside ; 
and what evil passions now govern the world? 
» Perhaps you here ask, Why has God permitted 
much misery in the world? Beware, my 


young friend! father not man’s iniquity upon 


fm the Almighty. 


man to destroy his reason by intoxicating drinks, 


Giod never gave a permit to 


for he created him an intelligent creature; He 
hever could have licensed licentiousness, (even 
in the Patriarchs and Kings of Isracl,) for He 
treated man higher than the brute; Heo never 
commanded men to slaughter cach other, for all 
| &re his children, and all equalin hissight; He 


never established slavery, for Ho created man 
free. 


I have taken too wide a range, but I now ap- 
proach nearer home. 


Slavery. 


Yeoa! home to American 
American Slavery ! that monster, 
more baneful than the fabled dragon slain by 
St. George; more horrible than any Daniel or 
John saw in their “that deadly 
Vpos that has blighted and mildewed all that is 


most lovely in creation, even the image of God 
himane lf : 


” rhapsodies 4 


that vile harlot, whom the ehureh 


he , . , 
Mt caressed and fondled in her bosom so long 


that ahe 
hat whe has grown shameless, and unblushingly 


‘“teup her head and elaimsa for the atrumpet a 
Divine origin, to justify herself for the unholy 
‘ornection; that bulwark, that protects ond 
"Ustaing human oppression the world over——of 


that piennei , 
‘At iagantio, that frightful evil, do DT apeak un- 
to you, 
Oh! for the eloquence of a Cicero 


the lunges 
of a Stentor, and the 


strength of an Hercules 


thot ' F 
wt T Might denounce the aceursed thing thir’. 


ol the world, and call ia the wid of its suffer. 


plished ? 
the world, she silently went into the bye-ways, 
healing the sick, comforting the afflicted; pa- 
tiently enduring her own wrongs; content to 
be considerec a mere appendage to man; to be 
esteemed even as nothing; asking only the 
privilege of being his nurse and his comforter. 
And yet unknown to him, unknown to herself, 
Ah! it was 
not her craft, (as some basecly insinuate,) that 


she has guided and impelled him. 


did this; it was the principle of love in her 
heart, and she, a mere machine, was only acting 
according to this irresistable impulse ; and too 
often has she used her powerful influence to in- 
stigate evil, but she erred ignorantly, for truth 
Oh! that wo- 
man had always taken truth for her guide, long 


had not been revealed to her. 


since would the world have been regenerated. 
Lam wrong. The world will never be regen- 
erated without the co-operation of both sexes, 
But 1 proceed. Long have men marveled, and 
looked with astonishment at women's power. 
It scems strange that they did not long ago dis- 
cover that the mystery of it was only Love! 
Atlength the truth has begun to dawn upon 
their minds, and they are beginning to discover 
that woman's legitimate sphere is man's also, — 
They are beginning to place themselves by our 
silo—not desiring us to give up eur own proper 
weapon, but asking as brothers, to labor with 
us in the Anti-Slavery field. And will you, 
my Sisters, refuse to work in their company > 
Letit not be said. They have now thrown open 
to us a wider space. We are no longer contined 
to holes and corners, They have discovered 
that woman is a rational being—nay, that some 
of them can even speak ! and they are encour. 
Oh! 


Cultivate your 


aging her to use her talents for the Slave. 
shrink 


talents, and consecrate them to humanity, 


not from the conilict ! 


lio boldly forth by the side of your brothers, — 
It is the station God assigned you, Let no 
false delicacy, no dread of ridicule, deter you 
from your duty, [If your talents are small, give 
all you have, the greatest ean no more; and all 


you can give belongs to the Slave, 


Young Men! allow meafow words with you, 
and T have done. Bneourage your Sisters in 
this holy work, Standby them; prompt them ; 
support, and sustain them; you will find them 
valuable co-laberers; and the Kympathy be. 
tween you w i] react on all in a Manner incon 
ecivable toe these who have never realized the 
fact, that the sexes are adapted by nature to as 
| sist ach other in all things that are for the ben 


it of mankind, Men and Women have no dis 











ine wail 
Hillions te assatindestroying it. Wut what 


“HY rant je thie! 


In not truth, Divine truth, 
Atrio, 


Work ‘ 
1 haa ever fabled or seen? Need we any 


other weapons than Love and Truth? ‘These 





Ker than al) the demi oda and oratera the | 


tinet duties in the feld of Moral Action, Too 
long have women been considered as a class 


distinet from men, But their happiness is se. 


cured by the same means; their duties are 
, equal; their reward the same; their destinies 


| inseparably united; and everything that has a 


ranks of earth’s tyrants, and aid in retarding | 


It is not | 


Forbid to use it in the highways of | 


ee TEA —— 





THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 


tendency to degrade the one, inevitably reacts 
upon the happiness of the other. Let your 
efforts then be applyed to bring forward your 
Sisters on the same moral platform with your- 
selves. 

And now, my young friends, I say to you all, 
onWakp together—pleading for the right; de- 
‘nouncing injustice, and using your best efforts 
| to destroy everything that holds the slave in his 
bonds; always remembering, that not for the 
American slave alone do you labor, but fora 
wronged and oppressed world. Let no stump- | 





oratory, or pulpit-cant, mislead your judgment, 
or cause you to deviate one moment from the 
direct path of universal justice. Remember, 
too, that God's intelligent creatures have no 
conflicting interests; therefore, anything and 
everything that infringes on the God-given | 
“rights of any man, is contrary to God's law, | 
and ought to be rejected—no matter how time- 


| honored, or dear to the heart it may have be- | 
| come, if it is not in accordance with Truth and | 
‘Justice, it stands in the way of man’s redemp- 
tion, and must be cast out and trampled under | 
foot. 

I am afraid I am becoming wearisome, and 
‘yet I have left much unsaid that was in my 
(mind. I meant to tell you how anxiously I 
look to yov, who will have the training of the | 
| next generation of immortal minds, to establish 
a better system of moral culture than the world | 
has yct seen, but I must refrain, in the hope 
‘that you will be steadfast and diligent ; that you 
| will never release your hold on the chain of | 
| Truth, that will eventually lead you into ever- | 
, lasting light; and in the further hope, that you 
may live to see the last slave emancipated. 
| subscribe myself yours for Universal Jus- 
ANN CLARK. 
| ki mes. ieee are T 
Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Anti- 

Slavery Society. 


tice, 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the above- 
named Society was held at Norristown on the 
15th, 16th and 17th of the past month. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Sydney Howard Gay, and C. | 


'IL. Remond were present at the meeting, and | 
these, together with Lucretia Mott, Mary Grew, 
J.M. McKim, C. M. Burleigh, and the host of 
true and long-tried <Abolitionists of Eastern 
Pennsylvania who took part in the discussions 
and deliberations, must have rendered the mect- 
ing a profitable and interesting one. 





| 


The Treasurer's report shows the amount of | 
money received into the Treasury within the 


past year to have been $5016,57, which amount 
has been expended in carrying on Lecturing, 
Publishing, and other Anti-Slavery operations 
in Pennsylvania, and in aiding the parent So- 
ciety. 


The Constitution of the Society was so amend- 
ed as to change its title to that of “The Penn- 
sylvania Anti-Slavery Society." It has here- | 
tofore been * The Eastern Pennsylvania A. 8. 
Socicty.” 

The following are the Rosolutions discussed | 
and adopted by the meeting : 








1. Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Anti- 
Slavery Society having for its sole object,— | 
as its name lmports,—the abolition of slave- | 
ry, has no controversy with any religious sect, 
or political party on any other ground or for 
any other purpose. 

2. Resolved, That this society, in choosing 
means for the attainment, of its object, fecls 
bound to eschew all that are not consistent 
with a pure morality, and to preter such as, 
while being most etlicient for their purpose | 
are at the same time adapted to promote the 
moral growth and highest interests of those 
| who use them. 
| 3. Resolved, That in pursuance of this 

policy we utterly repudiate all expedients 
/ Which invelve a participation in the polities 
}of a slaveholding goverument and approve 
such only, as are ot a moral kind and have 
the sanetion of Christianity. 

Resolution No. 4, was then taken up dis- 
cussed by James Martin, Cyrus M. Burleigh, 
W. L. Garrison, J.J. G. Bias and Harriet 
Hood of New Garden, Chester Co., and adop- 
ted, viz: | 

4. Resolved, That the American Church, | 
as a body, being im league with the oppres- 
sor, is an enemy to the slave, and so far trom | 
| being worthy to be entrusted with the appro- | 
priate work of christianity-—giving deliver- 
ance to the captive ;—it has proved itself, by 
its character and position, to be the most bit- 
ter and powertul opponent ot these who are 
seeking to apply the principles of eliristiani- 
ty tothe horrible system of American slavery. 

Resolution No. d, was advocated by Mary 
Grew and Lueretia Mott, and passed, viz: 

5. Resolved, That we regard the Anti-Sla- 
very Fai of Pennsylvania, as a very impor- 
tant imstrumentality in the carrying on eur 
penterprise, both in its moral and tinancial 
influences, and that we earnestly recommend 
it te the members and thiends of this Socrwe- 
ty, trusting that it will receive that attention 
and substantial aid whieh it deserves, 

G Resolved, That the histery of the late 
Free Soil Party, during its brief existence, 
furmishes striking proofs of the imutihty of 
political organizations, as instruments for the 
promotion of moral retorms, and should serve 
as an efleetual warning to abolitionists, 

7. Resolved, ‘That inasmuch as the twe 
great political parties of this nation are, from 
the necessity of the ease, and by their own 
intrinsic character, allies of the slave power, 
we regard them as hostile to the cause ef 
freedom, as obstacles to the advancement of 
the antislavery enterprise, and believe that 
in them there is no hope tor the slave, 

& Resolved, That thom the first hour that 
the Abolitionist espoused the cause of the 
slave, they necessarily, asa matter of prince’ 
ji. dissolved thei connection with the slave 
voldor, religiously and politically ; and it any 
of them are still fund clinging to churches 
Which give the right-hand ot christian tellow- 
hip to slaveholders or acting in government 
purtnersiap with the trafliekers of human 
Hesh, itis either because they are yet blind 
to them whole duty, or seeing ut, are guilty ot 
betraying the antisday ery cause by the com 
promise of their principles, 

1 Resolved, That the shortest and most 
efleetual way te make the Bible abhorrent 
and contemptible is to insist (as de the great 
lenly of the Amerioan church ane clergy.) 
that it sanetions the foul ystems of slavery, 

10, Resolved, That whether the Bible sane. 
fons or prohibits the onslavement of any 
pertion of the human race, it still romaine a 
self evident truth that all men are created 











'an amendment to the Constitution 
| State as shall abolish all political distinctions 


equal, and endowed by their Creator with an 
inalienable right to liberty. 

M1. Resolved, That it has ever been the 
work of the abolitionists of this country, 
from the beginning, to vindicate the Bible as 
an anti-slavery volume, in refutation of the 
declarations and teachings of the American 
pulpit and church. that both the Old and the 
New Testament sanction the holding of hu- 
man beings in «avery. ’ . 

12. Resolved, That they are the sland- 
erous and malignant enemies of the church 
of Christ, who maintain that the enslavers of 
their fellow men are among its members. 

: 13. Resolved, That the excuse of the Amer- 
jean chureh for feHowshiping Oppressors, 


| that slavery is a lega! or political institutton, 


with which; the church is pot to interfere. isa 
sinful perversion of the law of righteousness, 
and an Uupious renunciation of the prine)- 
ple that we ought to obey God rather than 
men, 

14. Resolved, That believeing our anti-sla- 


| Very DEWspapers to be inost mportant auxili- 
aries to Our enterprise, we earnestly recom- 


mend their support and circulation: especial- 
ly that of the Anti-Slavery Standard, which, 
as the organ of the National Society, has pe- 
culiar claims upon our regard. 

The question on the following resolution, 
Was, On motion, taken by rising, when the 
whole meeting unanimously rose to signify 
their approval of it: : ee 

15. Whereas, That unwearied and elo- 
quent advocate of universal emancipation, 
Georée Tuompsox, of England, has ex- 
pressed in a recent letter to the editor of the 
Liberator, his intention to visit this country 
the ensuing year, therefore, 

Resolved, That we cordially invite George 
Thompson to visit this section of country at 
as early a day after his arrival as may be con- 
venient, protiering him a hearty welcome to 
our home as one of Humanity’s noblest charn- 





| pions. 


16. Resolved, That the people of Pennsyl- 


| vania, in distranchising 40,000 of ber citizens 


on no other charge of disqualification except 
that of complexion, and in further compel- 
ling these citizens to bear a share in the bur- 
dens of a government from whose privileges 
they are excluded, has been guilty of the ba- 
sest injustice, and at the same time violated 
a principle which they hold to be fundamen- 


| tal, that of “no taxation without representa- 
, tion.” 


17. Resolved, That we recommend the cir- 
culation of petitions and the adoption of 
all other righttu] measures to procure such 
* the 


founded on complexion. 

18. Resolved, That it is the duty of the 
members of this Society to render to the peo- 
ple of color of Pennsylvania every facility in 


| their power, in their efforts to obtain their 


political rights. 
19. Resolved, That the American Celoni- 
zation Society daringly and impiously ar- 


| raigns the wisdom and goodness of the Crea- 
| tor, stands seli-convicted of being destitute 


of every principle of justice and humanity, 


/and is engaged in a barbarous and detesta- | 
, ble crusade, in proclaiming that the colored 


population of this country ought not to be 
adinitted to equal rights and privileges, but 
either held in slavery or expatriated to the 
coast of Africa, on account of the complex-_ 
ion which God has bestowed upon them. | 

20. Reselved, That this Society regards the | 
circulation of anti-slavery petitions asa high- | 
ly important instrumentaliy for the promotion 
of our cause, not only as a means ofagitating 
legislative bodies.but by spreading anti-slave- 
ry sentiments among the people, and that they 
there-fore earnestly recommend to the triends 
of the slave throughout the state the immedi- 
ate adoption of measures tor thoroughly ean- 
vassing their several neighborhoods with 
such petitions. 


21. Resolved, That we regret exceedingly. 


and condemn as strongly, the position assum- 
ed by Father Mathew toward the anti-slavery 
cause in this country, inasmuch as he hes 
shown in the most emphatic and unmistaka- 


ble manner that he either did not mean what | 


he said to his countrymen in the U. States, 
in 1842, or meaning it, had not the mora 
strength to act up to his own principles when 
placed in their circumstances. On wlich- 
ever horn of the dilenmma he can be impaled, 
he has proved himself unworthy of the con- 
tidence, and deserving of the indignant re- 
buke of the triends of human freedom. 





a 
News of the Week. 


Foreign lutelligence. 

Fraxce.—The French Governmen 
pointed M. Blois Lecompt to succes 
sin as Minister to this country. The 
disavow entirely the conduct of M. Poussin, 
which lod to his dismissal by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and all difticulty appears to be amicably 
arranged between the two countries. 

Owing to the illness af some members of the 
French Assembly, the discussion of the Italan 
question Was postponed, aud up to the Lith 
inst. nothing of importance had been concluded 
upon. 

Iraty.—The Pope foaring, it is said, assassi- 
nation should he return to Rome, has concluded 
to remain at Naples for some time to come. 

Austria AND Henearyv.—The news as to the 
surrender of Comorn is fully contirmet. The 
patriots who held possession of Che Fortress | 
succeeded in making faverable tems with Aus 
tria. NKossuth’s mother, Gorrev's wife, and a 
number of Hungarian ladies, are sall held 
close imprisonment by the Austrian authorifies 

It is reported that Kossuth is expectal soon 
to set out for the United States, 

Ternary ann Russia—Much ts said about 
war between those countries, ‘The Sultan re- 
fuses fo give up Nossuth and his tellow-refu- 
gees, and is making preparations for war, if 
necd be, to protect them, 

Prrssta.—The Wirtenburnr: movement has 
formally intimated to the Prussian Ministey that 
it will not Join the Federal league proposed by 
Prussia, Hanower and Saxony, and Chat Hane 
ver has already announced its intent 
draw from the Confederation, 

Bvetann.—The Journals have nearly ceasal 
to speak of cholera, 

The retarn of the Chaneceller af the exche 
quer shows a lange increase of the exports of 
the country for the last curht months, Che ex 
portation of cotten manutacture has tnereased 
in the rafie of 25 per cent, 

News from Nir Joke Pranllina's hepodeleve 
A committnication from the Lonls oat Acdboiralty, 
under date of OQotober 4, states, hopes are en. 
tortained that the news brought by Capt. Parker 
of the True Love, arrived at Tull from Davis 
Straits, of Sir John Pranklin’« «lip having been 
soon by the natives as late as March lost, boeet 
by the ive in Prince Rogent’s Inlet, ts not with 
owt fteundation, 

Prom the same source reports hove have beer 
received that Sir John Rose ships are te the 
South af Prince Regent's Inlet, and Oat the 
veasols af both eapelitions are sale Linas hay 
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A vessel which arrived lately az New Lond 
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Tne Captain and crew were informed by th 
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Writing Kom, 2t Mr. Sevmour's schoo!) 
house, on High St. 
Salem, Nov. 3, 1845 
MKS! ROOKS?? 
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po receivel at the Salem Bookstore 2 new 
a cle "mt « 4 ‘y sf 


Books and Stationery, 


Among which are the fallowmge: 





Miss Landon’s Complate Works. 





So Pictorial Works 

Le rench and English Dictionarr. 

Nug do ao d 

Olendort 's Method of Learning German Len. 
Do do do French Lan. 

-Esop’s Fables, in French. 

Recreations, ad 





*rench Primer. 
Cooper's Virgil 
Anthon’s ¢ erar 
Gracea Majora. 





Horace Deiphina. 
Moshiem’s Ecclesiastical History, 3 vol 
hu Works. 








Raldwin’s Universal Gazatiecr. 
Farnham’s Travels in California. 
Bucks’ Theological Dictionary. 

Kerby and Spence’s Entymology. 

Harris’ Dental Surgery. 
Srewstar’s Optics. 

Wayland’s Political Eoonomy. 


Fiora’s Lexicon. 
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Terms—A single scholar Fightcon Lessons, 


And of schoeal books af wanous 
her hands Phe Vhrenoalo neal Works 
lishadiby Fower & Wells, Spurge and others 

Also, a large assortment, af Gilt, Mineature, 
wid fanevw books, of all ages and prices, such as, 

Flora’s Interpret 

Language of Flowers 

Floral Git, 
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Git from a Bi i 

( oll’s Poems, 

Chilte Harrold’s Pilgsnmage 

h ww. Netting and Fanew Work 

Marriage Lowine- G lass, 

Rook oat Beauty. 

Lady of the Lake 

Lav of the Last Minstrel 
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Alsen, a choice & on of cheap Novels 
Tales, X 


Waverly Novels, by Walter Soot 
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To the Reformers of England. 






































Poetry. | 





THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
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BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





God bless ye, brothers !—In the fight, 
Ye’re waging now, ye cannot fail, 

For better is your sense of right 
Than kingcraft’s triple mail ; 

Than tyrant’s law or bigot’s ban 
More mighty is your simplest word ; 

The free heart of an honcst man 
‘Than crosicr or the sword. 


| 
} 
} 


Go—let your bloated Church rehearse 
The lesson it has learned so well; 
It moves not with its prayer or curse 

The gates of Icaven or Hell. 


Let the State scaffold rise again— 
Did freedom die when Russell died ? 

Forget ye how the blood of Vane 
From earth's green bosom cried ? 


The great hearts from your olden time 
Are beating with you, full and strong ; 
All holy memories and sublime 
And glorious round ye throng. 


The bluff, bold men of Runnymead | 
Are with ye still in times like these ; 

The shades of England’s mighty dead 
Your cloud of witnesses ! 





The truths ye urge are borne abroad 
By every wind and every tide ; 

The voice of Nature and of God 
Speaks out upon your side, 


The weapons which your hands have found 
Are those which Heaven itself has wrought, 

Light, Truth, and Love :—your battle-ground | 
The free, broad field of Thought. 


No partial, selfish purpose breaks 
The simple beauty of your plan, 

Nor lie from throne or altar shakes 
Your steady faith in man. 


The languid pulse of England starts 

And bounds beneath your words of power ; 
The beating of her million hearts 

Is with youat this hour ! 


And Thou who, with undoubting eye, 
Through present cloud and gathering storm 
Can'st see the span of Freedom's sky 
And sunshine soft and warm— 


Oh, pure Reformer !—not in vain 
Thy gencrous trust in human kind; 
The good which bloodshed could not gain, 
Thy peaceful zeal shall find. 


Press on !—the triumph shall be won 
Of common rights and equal laws, 

The glorious dream of Harrington, 
And Sidney’s Good Old Cause. 


Blessing the Cotter and the Crown, 
Sweetning worn Labor's bitter cup ; 

And, plucking not the highest down, 
Lifting the lowest up. 





Press on !—and we who may not share 
The toil or glory of your fight, 

May ask, at least, in earnest prayer, 
God's blessing on the Right ! 





—~—>—- 
From the Anti-Slavery Standard. | 
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BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





We, too, have autwmns when our leaves 
Drop loosely through the dampened air, 


When all our good scems bound in sheaves, 
And we stand reaped and bare. 





Our seasons have no fixed returns, 
Without our will they come and go, 
At noon our sudden summer burns, 
Ere sunset allis snow. 
But cach day brings less summer cheer, 
Crimps morc our ineffectual spring, 
And something earlier every year 
Our singing birds take wing. 


As less the olden glow abides, 
And less the chillier heart aspires, 





With drift-wood beached in past spring-tides 
We light our sullen fires, 


By the pinched rushlight’s starving beam 
We cower and strain our wasted sight 
To stitch youth's shroud up, seam by seam, 


In the long arctic night. 
It was not so, we once were young, 
When spring, to womanly summer turning, 
Iler dewdrops on each grassblade strung 
In the red sunrise burning. 
We trusted then, aspired, believed 
That Earth could be re-made to-morrow,— 
Ah, why be ever undeccived > 
Why give up faith for sorrow ? 
O, thou whose days are yet all spring, 
Trust, blighted once, is past retrieving, 
Experience, is a dumb, dead thing, 
The victory’s in believing. 
asain 
The Butterfly & the Baby's Grave. 





A butterfly basked on a baby’s grave, 
Where a lily had chanced to grow ; 
Why art thou here with a gaudy dye, 
Whilst she of the bright and sparkling eye, 
Must sleep in the churchyard low ? 


Then it lightly soared through the sunny air, 

And spoke trom its airy track ; 
I was a worm till Lwon mv w ings, 

And she whom thou mourneth like a seraph 

SINGS ; 
Wouldst thou call the blest one back 2 
— — 
Rest Not. 


Rest not—inglorious rest 
Unnerves the man, 
Struggle —‘tis God's behest! 
Fill up life’s little span 
With God like deeds—it is the 
Test of the high-born soul, 
And lofty ai 
The test in history's scroll 


in 


Of every honored name-- 
1. 


None but the brave s]} win the eoal ! 


of human virtue. 
' a new lesson of practical Christianity, and I 


| families, 


Sliscellvneous. 
| "From the Liberator. 
te The subject of the following sketch, 


which we copy from the Christian Register, 
was a thorough friend of Reform. 
| borne her protest against a corrupt Church 
| by separating from it; and im circumstances 
/which would have been to most a great 
‘temptation, always identified herself with the 
_ most radical and hated of Reformers. There 
| is nothing exaggerated in the beautiful wi- 


She had 


bute of Mr. Phillips. 
MRS. ELIZA GARNAUT. 
It is hard to comply with your request for 


some further notice of the character of Mrs, 
Garnaut. Those of us who knew her feel it 


| impossible to tell her worth, while the words 
which to us are tame and halting, will be 
read by strangers as the usual exaggeration 


of an obituary. I knew her long and inti- 
mately, and though it has been my lot to 
know many rare and devoted men and wo- 
men, I can truthfully say, the sight of her 
daily life has enlarged my idea of the reach 
1 am indebted to her for 


read now the instances of singular heroism 


_and disinterestedness with annointed eyes. 


Mrs. Garnaut was the second daughter of 


ther’s heart will never cease to hope; and | 
in many cases was her faith sustained, Much 





John and Ann Jones, and born at Swansea, 
Wales, on the 8th day of April, 1210. While 
she was at school near Bath, her parents 
died, leaving to her care an elder sister, then 
sinking in consumption, and a brother and 
three sisters younger than herself. ‘To these 
she was father, mother, brother and sister, 


rious fortunes. Subsequently she married 
Richard Garnaut, the son of a French emi- 
grant, a mechanic of great taste and ability. 
‘They came immediately to America, and fi- 
nally settled in Boston, where, not three 
years after her marriage, she lost her hus- 
band and eldest child. Lett alone, with her 


‘infant, in a strange land, without means, and 


with very few triends, she manifested the 
same energy and trusttulness, the same put- 
ting aside of all regard tor her own comiort 
and profit, which made her last years so etli- 
cient and beautiful. After an interval, she 


/connected herself with the Moral Reform 
Society of Boston, and labored in its cause 


many years; and when worn out by the va- 


fice she held, became the matron of the | 


pathy and aid, like a child who knows a mo- | 


doubtless was owing to the fascination of a | 
manner, recognized by every one who came 
within its’ influence. It was the fitting ex- | 
pression of a heart overflowing with love for | 
every human being. 

Her own means, the little presents to her 
child, the compensation paid her, were used 
to enable the institution she controlled to go 
on; and they were given away as freely as | 
the funds specially committed to her for dis- | 
tribution. She never looked upon any thing | 
as her own. Dr. Follen has made « beauti- 
ful use of the sculpture of St. Martin sharing | 
his cloak with a beggar. ‘The emigrant, the | 
intemperate woman just reformed, both too 
poorly clad to get places, the sick girl 
without friends or means, for whom this lov- 
ing stranger has taken the shawl from her 
own shoulders, the shoes trom her own feet, 
could have pointed to a daily practice of the 
same love. 





Her life was cheered with some testimo- , 
nies of gratitude, and a thousand histories of 


touching interest lie buried in her grave.— | 
She was a child to the last in her undoubt- | 


ing faith, in her entire unconsciousness of | ; : 
to her scholars, one morning,—* Who made 


her own peculiar traits, and in the joyous- 
ness of her spirits. Butthougha child in her 
love and her unselfishness, she was profound- 
ly alive to all the great questions of reform 
and social improvement. ‘Taken early trom 


school, life had been her only education, and | 
with no leisure for books, sie had learned | 


through her afiections ; and here, as our wi- 
sest statesman has said, ‘the heart was the 
best logician.’ She saw the right with the 


; | unerring intuition of a good heart. Neither 
watching over their interests and devoted to | 
their welfare till years separated them to va- | 


sect, class, color or country affected her teel- 
ings. In education, social reorganization, 
anti-slavery, the amelioration of punishments, 
the advancement of woman, she took a deep 


and intelligent interest, and felt how slight 


was the effect of all her toil on evils 
which grew trom false principles. She had 
good intellectual ability, sound practical 
sense, rare judgment, sagacity that few could 
deceive, that probed every case, and did, 
what she did, intelligently. 

Bereaved in so many of her relations, sep- 
arated from her kindred, constantly in the 


| presence of so much sickness and want, she 


was yet always young, the sunshine of any 
circle, enjoying life intensely, happy under 
all circumstances, full of health, her day per- 


: ‘ i | petual gladness, as if the pathway had been 
ried ettorts which her restless benevolence | 
added to the care and confinement of the of- 


i 


Home, established in Albany street for the | 


shelter of orphan and destitute children.— 
Exhausted by watching over two infants who 


had died of the cholera, with no hope of sa- | 


ving them, but with all the tenderness of a 


disease, on Monday, the 3d of September, 
aged thirty-nine years. 

This is the outline of a long life, crowded 
to few years, whose every day was filled 
with more acts of love and service to others, 
than most of even the devotedly benevolent 
are able or privileged to do in years. 

The Societies with which she was con- 
nected were devoted to special objects; not 
so her heart. Her ceaseless activity made 
light of cares which were enough for the 


of others; and found leisure to seek out and 
relieve all kinds of distress. 
tical doing of good, and no 
humble for her to perform. 
cellars by drunken parents, and brought to 
her so loathsome and diseased that other be- 


service was too 


Hers was prac- | 


nevolent institutions, though rich in munici- | 


pal bounty, refused to take them in, she re- 


as full of lieaven as the heart that trod it. 
We say of some, and very truly, that theirs 
is a Christian lite; but it is very rare that, as 
in this case, the traits of any one are so un- 
alloyed as actually to remind us of, to recal, 
the traits of the great Master. I never knew 
oue so unconsciously penetrated with the 


: thought that she ‘came not to be ministered 
mother’s love, she fell herself a victim to the 


unto, but to minister.” She literally eared 
for nothing,’ but like Luther’s bird, rested all 


| her interests ou the Infinite Love, aiter which 


her own life and spirit were so closely copied. 
The marked peculiarity of her character 


Was this entire giving up of herself to others, | 


_ disinterested, many devoted persons. 


and the beauty of her perfect unconscious- 
ness of it. We see many unselfish, many 
But 
neither word, nor all combined, at all describe 
Mrs. Garnaut. What others do with eflort, 


/or, at most, from a sense of duty, in her 
whole strength and the whole twelve hours | 


seemed nature. Yet not the heediess gene- 
rosity of childhood or sentiment, but the 
harmonious working of nature which existed 


only to serve others as naturally as a tree grows. 


Children left in ° 


ceived; not to give to domestics, (she had | 


none,) but to wash, tend, cure and serve her- 
self. Women and young persons for whom 
John Augustus could find no shelter else- 


So utterly unconscious was she of this active 
and unceasing devotedness, that sie neither 


/ seemed to think herself’ different from others, 


or to deem they ought to leave the usual way 
of the world to be like her. 

See had that rare union, great tenderness 
and great firmness of character. ‘Though 
her heart bled at the sight of wo, yet she 
faced and alleviated suflerings of tie most 


where, he carried without a doubt to her; ' horrid description with a spirit full of cour- 


and in those many cases where a woman’s 
influence and aid are indispensable, Mrs. 
Garnaut was his adviser and companion.— 
To the forsaken victim of seduction or temp- 


tation, she has again and again given up her | 
/ own room and bed, hoping that, if under her 
, eye, she could strengthen their faltering res- 


olution, and give them back to reconciled 
Again and again deceived, she 
has gone on with loving patience, and been 
rewarded at last with abundant suecess.— 
Women ruined by love of drink, and passing 
almost all their time in the House of Corree- 
tion, fled to her for refuge from themselves ; 
and lived usefully and virtuously, after strug- 
gles and falls which would have tired out 
any heart and any faith but hers. In hun- 
dreds of towns are litthe ones whom her ex- 
ertions have saved trom utter neglect or the 
worse influence of abandoned parents, and 
provided with homes and instruction. In- 
sane girls, for whom she has found one shel- 
ter after another, from which morbid suspi- 
cions would drive them, always came back 
to her and rested content while under her 
roof. ‘The morning atier her death, it was 
| pititul to witness the bitter grief of homeless 
and iriendless persons, gathered by the news, 
who felt that they had lost both parent and 
friend. She died watehing over what all 
saw were the death-beds of children, from 
which so many fled, whose parents she had 
never seen; and in this, her death was the 
exact type of a lite given, so much of it, to 
those who trom vice or extreme youth could 
not repay her even with gratitude. 

A young woman, she put aside all thoughts 
of insult, or danger to herself, in reaching 
any she sought to save. Strong in a good 
purpose, she entered fearlessly, alone, the 
most abandoned haunts of’ vice, ventured 
ou shipboard at night to snateha victim trom 
certain ruin, and, plain in speech, feared nei- 
ther station nor wealth in her rebuke. 

Wherever Mrs. Garnaut was, might be 
said to be the vanguard of benevolent effort. 
Was her society devoted to children, stil 
she could not shut her door to want, even in 
adults, ‘The emigrant who had neither ac- 
quaintances nor work, the criminal who 
needed aid, the fugitive slave, the sick wo- 
man, were all sheltered, or visited, or provi- 
'ded for. Many years of devoted labor had 
made her known to a large circle of’ triend- 
less beings, and in every new trouble they 
fled to her. While engaged in Moral Re- 
form, she did as much tor the intemperate, 
and gave her nights to sick chambers, where, 
save ber unwearied love, none but the phy- 
“tern ever entered, Before the most loath- 
rohan vo’ see ove Sn 
; ever faltered, Waeeaie _— we me = 
es 8 Others thought they had 
; Gone enough, and gave up, she still perseve- 
red, forgiving seventy times seven: and tl 
oor Wanderer seeme bal ail “a 
| aig ceMed to feel there was one 
aa i every pan ee cere ine es 

uion sought her. With 6 a wh ma 
: ter, With full assurance of sym- 





| 
| 


| and died in the sacritice. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| he Institution, unspeakably useful, will be 








| tor, if he would 


age and hope. 

She died, worn out, doing all her kind 
heart dictated, and all the wretched needed, 
but more than one person’s strength, or the 
means placed in her hands, were sufficient 
for. She felt she had herself’ still to give, 
All this, so feebly 
described, was the work of one young wo- 
man, lefi in a strange land, without means 
and without friends. ‘Those who knew her, 
have the joy of remembering that they did 
not entertain this angel unawares. Her death 
practically breaks up the society she served. 


continued, but the motherly love, the tender- 
ness, the readiness for every toil, the smypa- 
thy tor all wo, the pre-eminent ability, work- 
ing wonders with nothing, the heart which 
made the Ilome so beautitul to visit, as well 
zs so variously useful, are gone. What she 
created, what nothing but her unique char- 
acter sustaimed, dies with her. 

As Was said of the good English Bishop,— 
‘Surely the lite of one like this ought not to 
be forgotten. 1, who saw and heard so much 
of it, shall, L trust, never recollect it without 
being better for it. And if 1 can succeed in 
showing it so truly to the world that they 
also may be the better for for it, 1 shall do 
them an acceptable service.” 


Yours ttuly, WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
tea Woes semen oct baa 





Caution TO TRAVELLERS.—Northern peo- 
ple, when travelling through slaveholding 
States, should be very guarded how they 
address the negroes, as they not only expose 
themselves to detention and trouble, but to 
severe penalties. A case in point happened 





| 
| 
} 


| 
} 





here on Sunday night last. ‘Iwo strangers, 
one from New York and the other a cosmo- 
polite, employed two darkies to show them 
the city. ‘aking them into the bar-room of | 
the Rough & Ready Hotel, the first men- | 
tioned indisereetly asked one of the negroes 
in the presence ot Mr. Wheely, the proprie- 
to New York with him. 
Phe negro replied, he wo'ld go anywhere with 
him. ‘fhe tour then lett the Hotel together. 
The question having been asked with ap- 
parent seriousness, Mr. W. informed officer 
lialey of the conversation, who immediately 
Went in pursuit, and with the assistance of'| 
another watchman, overtook and arrested the | 
Whole party. ‘They were kept in custody 
until yesterday morning, when they were 
arraigned betore the Mayor, who discharged 
them at once on hearing the cireurmstances | 
of the affair. ‘The Northerner produced let- 
tsrs of recommendation trom preminent in- 
dividuals at the North. If his question had 
been a serious one, he would not have asked 
it in the presence of Mr. W.—Richmond Re- 

publican, 
It the question had been a serious one, of | 
course it would not have been asked in the 
' 


fo to 


presence of Mr. Wheeley, the sneaking pro- 
prietor of the “ Rough & Ready.” We com- | 
mend that individual to the patronage North- 
ern doughtiees.— Basten Repub. i 

















Decidedly Rich. 


—— 


One of the parvenu ladies of our village, 
but would be wonderfully aristocratic in all 
domestic matters, was visiting a few days 
since at Mr. G ’s, (all know the old 


Major) when, after tea, the following conver- 


sation occurred between the Major's excel- 
lent old fashioned lady and the “ top-not,” in 
consequence of the hired girl occupying a 
seat at the table. 

Mrs. . Why Mrs. G , you do 
not allow your hired girl to eat with you at 
the table? It’s horrible! 

Mrs. G . Most certainly Ido. You 
know this has ever been my practice. It 
was so when you worked for me—don’t you 
recollect ? 

This was a “cooler” to silk and satin 
greatness; or, as the boys call it, “ Codfish 
Aristocracy.” And after coloring and stam- 
mering, she answered in a very low voice, 
“ Y-e-s, I b-e-l-i-e-v-e i-t w-a-s,” and “slo- 
ped.”—Jackson Patriot. 


_ 
—- 


An OccurRENCE IN A Common ScHooL.— 
The teacher—a young lady, put the question 














you?” The oldest boy could not tell, neither 
could any of the scholars, till she questioned 
the smallest urchin in school. He answered 
promptly that God made him. The teacher 
turning to the largest boy said—* are you not 
ashamed not to know what this little fellow 
knows ?” 

“He,” replied the ‘big’un!? “Thunder! 
I should think he might know; ’taint a fort- 
night since he was made.” 











T ‘ r ‘ Al 
ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS !! 

THE following are for Sale at the SaLem 
Bookstore. 

Jay’s Review of the Mexican War. 

Liberty Bell. 

Douglass’ Narrative. 

Brown's Do. 

Brown's Anti-Slavery Harp. 

Archy Moore. 

Slavery Illustrated in its effects upon Wo- 

man. 

Despotism in America. 

Church as it is, the forlorn hope of Slavery. 

Brotherhood of Thieves. 

Slaveholders Religion. 

War in Texas. 

Garrison’s Poems, 

Pierpont’s Poems. 

Phillis Wheatley’s Poems. 

Condition of the People of Color. 

Legion of Liberty. 

Liberty. 

Madison Papers. 

Phillips’ Review of Spooncr, 

Disunionist. 

Moody’s History of the Mexiean War. 

Letters and Speeches of Geo. Thompson. 

And various other Anti-Slavery Books and 
Pamphlets. Also a variety of other Reform 
publications ; such as 

¥. juality of the sexes, By Sarah M. Grimke. 

May’s Discourse on the Rights and Condi- 

tion of Woman. 

Auto-biography of IL. C. Wright. 

James Boyle's letter to Garrison. 

Burleighs’ Death Penalty. 

Pious Frauds, Pillsbury, 

Health Tracts. 

Water-Cure Manual, 

Female Midwifery. 

N. P. Rogers’ Writings. 

Theodore Parker's Sermons. 

Ballou’s Non Resistance. 

George 8. Burleigh’s Poems. 

The Young Abolitionists, by J. E. Jones, 

Sc. §. &¢C. &e. 

Also a General assortment of Books, Miscel- 

lancous, Scientific and Literary. s 
BARNABY & WHINERY. 
August, 31, 1849. 





BENJAMIN BOWN, 
Wholesale and Retail Grocer, Fruiterer and 
Contectioner; No. 141, Liberty St., Pitts. 

RESPECTFULLY informs his friends and 
the public generally that he is now receiving and 
keeps constantly on hand all articles in the 
above branches of the best quality and at mode- 
rate prices. 

GROCERIES, 

25 Chests Young Hyson Tea, 

10 ‘ Gunpowder and Imperial Tea, 

30 Superior Black Tea, 

100 Bags Rio Coffee, 


“eé 


25 * Laquirae Coffee, 
10 * Qld Java Coffee, 
65 Bris. New Orleans Molasses, 


30 1-2 ** New Orleans Molasses, 

10 ** Sugar House Molasses, 
Loaf, Crushed, and Powdered Sugar, 
Havana and New Orleans Sugars, 
100 Bags Brazil Sugar, 

20 Barrels Woolsley’s Sugars, 

200 lbs. Nutmegs, 
2 Bales Cloves, 
10 Bags Black Pepper, 
5 “* Pimento, 
10 Boxes No. 1 Chocolate, 
30 ‘ Assorted Tobaccos, 
100,000 6 Segars, 
25 Dozen Assorted Pickles, 
25  ‘ Peppers and Catsups, 
100 Mats Cinamon, 
10 Boxes Mustard, 
200 “ Sealed Iferrings, 
FRUITS AND NUTS, 
50 Boxes Oranges, 30 Kegs Raisins, 


20 ‘“* Lemons, 10 Cases Pruins, 
200 “ Raisins, 8 Mats Dates, 


50 Casks Currants, 
50 Drums Figs, 
39 Bags Filberts, 
175 “ Pecans, 


750 Bus. Ground Nuts. 
30 Bags Soft Almonds. 
20 Box Sheld 
20 Bags Eng. Walnuts, 
100 Doz. L. Syrups, 20 Doz. Palm Nuts, 
10 Cases Liquorice, 200 Cans Sardines, 
Confectionarics manufactured daily, all fla- 
vors, shapes, and sizes, packed carefully in 25 
50, 75, and 100 lbs. Boxes and shipped to all 
parts of the country free of charge, ; 
Pittsburgh, Sept., 1849. 


“ 





EARLP’S CAST-STEELHONE & STROP 


FOR RAZORS AND SURGICAL INSTRI MENTS, 


; . “* , . 7 . . 
| A sure Remedy for all the Diseases to which the 


Razor is subject. 
r os . 2. aoe . 
_ This article proves to be superior to any now 
in use, not only for restoring Razors to their ori- 


| ginal cutting state, but giving it a finer and 


smoother edge than any other article now in use. 
I will just say (notwithstanding facts are stub- 


| born things,) that within three years past I have 


met with Razors laid by as useless, supposed to 


| be worn out, others become too soft, others 
crumbling on the edge, 


and on applying them 


to the Hone, restored them to their former cut- 


| ting state; and I have only to sav if j 
5 rf ‘ } say, if there 
| Razor which has i wsfen 


become soft fro $i 
pee on the edge, I have not - Boarge 
such in testing more tha 1 = > 
ferent stamp. = none thousand of dif- 
Manufz 
Ohio. 
For sale by Favrcett 
October 16, 1849, 


etured by D. Earle, Portage County 


& Johnson, Salem, O 





ELIZA COOK. 


JUST PUBLISHED NO. ONE OF THE AMERICAN 


EDITION OF ELIZA. COOK’S JOURNAL. 





EDITORIAL ADDRESS. 


While venturing this step in the universal 


march of periodicals, let it be understood that | 
Iam not anxious to declare myself a mental | 
Joan of Are, bearing especial mission to save 
the people in their noble war against ignor- 
ance and wrong. 
feast where the viands will be of my own 
choosing and some of my own dressing. 


I simply prepare a plain 


I 


hope if what I provide be wholesome and 


relishing, 1 shall have a host of friends at my 
board whose kind words and cheerful encour- 
agement will keep me in a proud and honor- 
able position at the head of the table. 


I have been too long known by those whom 


I address to feel strange in addressing them. 
My earliest rhymes written with intuitive 
impulse before hacknied experience or politic 
judgment could dictate their tendency, were 
accepted and responded to by those whose 
good word is a “tower of strength.” The 


first active breath of nature that swept over 


my heartstrings awoke wild but earnest melo- 
dies which I dotted down in simple notes.— 


When I found that others thought the tune 


worth learning—when I heard my strains 


hummed about the sacred altars of domestic 


firesides, and saw old men, bright women 
and young children, chaunting my ballad 


strains, then was I made to think that my bur- 


ning desire to pour out my souls measure of 


music was given me for a purpose. My 


young bosom throbbed with rapture for my 


teelings met with responsive echoes from 
honest and genuine humanity, and the glory 
of Heaven seemed partially revealed when I 
discovered that I held power over the affec- 
tions of earth. 

The same spirit which prompted my first 
attempts will mark my present one. What 
I have done has found generous support; let 
me trust that what I may do will still meet 
the kind hand of help. I have full confi- 
dence in my friends, and believe if I offer 
them the combination of retility and amuse- 
ment, they will freely take the wates I bring, 
and not think worse of me for mixing freely 
with them in the market place of activity and 
labor. 

1] am anxious to give my feeble ajd to the 
gigantic struggle for intellectual elevation 
now going on and fling my energies and will 
into a cause where iy heart will zealously 
animate my duty. — 

It is too true that there are dense clouds 
of ignorance yet to be dissipated—huge 
mountains of error yet to be removed—but, 
there is a stirring developement in ‘the mass’ 
which only requires steady and free com- 
munion with truth to expand itself into that 
enlightened and practical wisdom on which 
ever rests the perfection of social and politi- 
eal civilization; and I believe that all who 
work in the field of literature with sincere 
desire to save the many by arousing genuine 
sympathies and educational tastes, need 
make little profession of their service, for 
“the people” have sufficient perception to 
thoroughly estimate those who are truly 
‘with’ and ‘ for’ them. 

I only ask a trial. I will give the best my 
judgment can offer the co-operation of heal- 
thy and vigorous talent and my own continu- 
ed efforts. E1iza Cook. 


This journal will be published weekly 
and each number will contain 16 royal octa- 
vo pages, double columns. It will form two 
handsome volumes annually. 

The Price will be 3 cents each number or 
$1,50 per annum in advance. 

Published at No. 80 Nassau-st., New York ; 
—and by Dexter & Brothers, Ann-st., Long 
& Brothers, Ann-st., Stringer & ‘Townsend, 
Broadway, and De Witt & Davenport, ‘Tri- 
bune Buildings, and to be had of any Book- 
seller. 

Travelling agents wanted—apply at 80 
Nassau-st., New York. 

((-Papers throughout the United States 
may insert this advertisement six times and 
send in their account for payment with the 
first paper in which the advertisement ap- 
pears to the publisher of Eliza Cook’s Jour- 
nal, 80 Nassau-st., N. Y. 

October, 1849. 


JOHN C. WHINERY, 
SURGEON DENTIST!! 
OFFICE AT 1HE SALEM BOOKSTORE. 


All operations in Dentistry performed in the 
best manner, and all work warranted elegant 
and durable. Charges reasonable. 

Salem, Sept. 8th, 1849. 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE TAILOR! 
Cutting done to order, and all work Warranted. 
North side, Main Street, two doors East of 
the Salem Bookstore. 


Agents for the Bugle. 











OHIO. 

New Garden—D. L. Galbreath and I. John- 
son. 
Columbiana—Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs—Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin—Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlbcro’—Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canticld—John Wetmore. 
Lowellville—Johr. Bissell. 
Youngstown—J. S. Johnson. 
New Lyme—Marsena Miller. 
Selma—Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro’—Ira Thomas. 
Ilarveysburg—V. Nicholson. 
Oakland—Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls—S. Dickenson. 
Columbus—W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown—Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburgh—Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington— Willard Curtis. 
Bath—J. B. Lambert. 
Ravenna—Joseph Carroll. 
Wilkesville—Hannah T. Thomas. 
Southington—Caleb Greene, 
Mt. Union—Joseph Barnaby. 
a ae Cope. . 
tichtield—Jerome Hurl} Slij: ? 

eae lburt, Elijah Poor. 
Chester 4 Roads— Adam Sanders. 
Painesville—F. McGrew. 
Franklin Mills—Isaac Russell. 
Granger—L.. Hill. 
Hartfor1—G. W. Bushnell and W. 
Garrettsvillo—A. Joiner. 
Andover—A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whitmore. 
Achortown—A. G. Richardson, 
East Palestine—Simon Sheets. 
Granger—L. S. Spces. 

. INDIANA. 
Winchester—Clarkson Pucket, 
Economy—Ira C. Maulsby. 

Penn—John L. Michener, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh—H. Vashon. _— 

Newberry; J, M. Morris, 


J. Bright. 


Monthly parts, containing four or five 
ly numbers, : 
advantage in comparison with other “°™ 
containing in each part double the mat”, 
any of the Quarterlies, 


— weekly numbers, as fresher and fuller ® 
ife, 


of them is equal to THREE ordinary 0 


SALEM BOOKSTORE!! 
BARNABY s WHINERY 
DEALERS IN BOOKS, STATIONERY, we, 
North side of Main street, Salem, 0. 


A general assortment of Literary, Scienti, 
Reformatory and Miscellancous Books ani 
school books, kept constantly on hand. Price, 
reasonable. Terms, CASI. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, & DEALER 

In Pittsburg Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, Pittsburgh. 








Dry Goods and Groceries, 
BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Western,) 
Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil and Dye 
Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and good as the 
best, constantly for sale at 

TRESCOTTs., 
Salem, Ohio, 1849. 

DAVID WOODRUFF, 
Manufacturer of Carriages, Buggies, 
A general assortment of carriages 
on hand, made of the best materials 


neatest style. All work warranted, 
Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


C. DONALDSON & Co. 
Wholesale and Retail Hardware Merchants. 
KEEP constantly on hand a general assort. 
ment of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 

No 18, Main Street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1849. 


SAWING AND TURNING. 
THE subscribers are prepared to do all kinds 
of SAWING AND TURNING, For Cabinet, 
Coach and Wagon Makers, at their shop, nearl; 
opposite the Salem Hotel. 

JAS. & GEO. HINSHILLWOOD, 
Salem, Aug. 25, 1849.-n52. 


~ LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Published every Saturday, at 12 1-2 centsa 








Sullies, &. 
constantly 
and in the 








Number, or Yearly, in advance, 86. 
BY E. LITTELL &§ CO., BOSTON, 
THIS work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littel’s Museum of Foreign Literature, 
(which was favorably received by the public 
for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large, 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit 
and freshness to it by many things which 


so to increase the solid and substantial part 
of our literary, historical, and. political harv- 
est, as fully to satisly the wants of the 
American reader, 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the 
Edinburg Quarterly, aud other Reviews ; and 
Blackwood’s noble criticisms on Poetry, his 
keen political Commentaries, highly wroucht 
‘Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain scenery; and the contributions to 
Literature, History, and common lite, by the 
sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the busy and in- 
dustrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and res. 
pectable Christian Observer ; these are inter- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminis- 
cences of the United Service, and with th: 
best articles of the Dublin University, New 
Monthly, Fraser’s, ‘Tait’s, Ainswortl’s 
Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and ¢ 
Chambers’ admirable Journal. 


think it good enough, make use of the thu» 
der of ‘The Times. 
variety by importations from the continent 


British colonies. 
The steamship has brought Europe, Asa 
and Africa, into our neighborhood, and Wi! 
greatly multiply our connections, as Mere! 
ety ori ’ 
ants, ‘Travelers and Politicians, with all parts 
of the world; so that, much more than ever 
itnow becomes every intelligent American t¢ 
be informed of the condition and changes 
foreign cowitries, 


but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to som 


eal prophet cannot compute or foresce, 
Ge ographical Discoveries, the progress | 
Colonization, (which is extending over ti 


will be favorite matter for our seleetions : «! 
in general, we shall systematically and w7 
fully acquaint our readers with the great ie. 
partment of Foreign aflairs, without entire! 
neglecting our own. 


desirable to all who wish to keep themselve 9 


ment—to Statesmen, Divine, Lawyers, a 


attractive to their wives and children. Wo 
believe that we can thus do some good ino] 
day and generation; and hope to make tl 
work indispensable in every well-informe) 
family. We say inpisprnsaBir, because ©” 
this day of cheap literature it is not possi” — 
to guard against the influx of what is bad 
taste and vicious in morals,in any other “7 
than by furnishing a suffcient supply o! 
healthy character. The mental and mot 
appetite must be gratified. 
; We hope, that by “ winnowing the whe 
from the chaff,’ by providing abunda 
for the imagination, and by a large collect 
of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histor 
and more solid matter, we may produce! 
work Which shall be popular, “while at t! 
saine time it will aspire to raise the stand’ 
of public taste, 

{( > Letters in commendation of the p!® 
and execution of the work from Judge 1" 
Chancellor Kent, Dr. Bethune, and Mes® 
Jared Sparks, W. H. Preseott, George Be 
croft, and George Ticknor, have been pl 
lished in former advertisements. 
POSTAGE.— When sent with a cover" 
ranked a8 a PAMPHLET, and costs 4) 
cents. Without the cover it comes 8! 
the definition of a newspaper, given 1! 
law, = cannot legally be charged 
more than newspaper postage. 
_ MONTHLY ‘pA RTS. For such as pre" 
itin that formthe Livin g Age is put up ? 


In this shape it shows gre 
But we recom”) 


a hl oh 
rhe volumes are published quarterly. be 


Orders should be addressed direct!} “ 





publishers. 


EK. LITTELL & CO., BostTe* 


were excluded by a month's delay, but while” 
thus extending our scope and gathering a | 
greater and more attractive variety, are able | 



















We do 10i® 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wi 
and wisdom trom Punch; and, when we— 


We shall inerease our 


























































of Europe, and from the new growth of the 7 


And this not ouly becaus MB 
of their nearer connection with ourselves ~ 


new state of things, which the merely polit] 


whole world,) and Voyages and 'Traves! 


While we aspire to make the LIVING AGi - 
informed of the rapid progress of the mov! i 


> eS 2 . . 3 
Physicians—to men of business and men ¢ 7 
leisure,—it is a stronger object to make #7] 
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THE ANTI-SLA 
PUBLISHED EVERY 
SALEM, COLUMBL. 
TER) 
$1,50 per annum, if pa 
months of the subscriber 
If paid before three m 
xpired, a deduction of | 
he made, reducing the pr 
if payment be made it 
receipt of the first numb 
deducted, making the sub 
To any person wishing 
acter of the paper, it wv 
months, for fifty cents ina 
seventy-five cents will be 
No deviation from thes 
te We occasionally s¢ 
who are not subscribers, 
to be interested in the ¢ 
alavery truth, with the ho 
er subseribe themselves, + 
to extend its cireulation @ 
Le Communications 1 
to be addressed to Oni 


Allothers to James Banna 
Shel 


Selecti 


Extracts from the Luna 
ecutive Committee of t 
S. Society. 
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The ultimate object | 
those affiliated with i, ts 
very in the United Stat 
end to which these Libor 

> entire change, on this su 
: timent. Such a change, 

have often been given, 

not here repeat, would b 
immediate precurser of 
tion. There are those v 
lieve that the people of ¢ 
ready opposed to the sys 
they regard it as a great. 
could, they would gladty 
thus is to talk idly ane 
that a nation like this, ! 
and spirit of enterprise, 
its mental and pliysical 
arms before the system o 
it to flourish, from: mere 
it, is simply prepostero 
can convert, as by magic, 
forest into fertile fields, tl 
to sudden existence flo 
© convert vast territories al 
S the foot of civilized min 
Psettloments and well-org: 
have some other reasons 
ty for not putting an ists 
which is the product of 1 
The inability in this case 
cannot, because it has no 
nation has no genuine abl 
no just appreciation ot ity 
sincere desire for its aboll! 
system could not endure 
be swept immediately ain 
tice of the land. All ol 
appear. Laws and con 
offer the slightest obstru 
and constitutions were pp 
and they would ehange 
before the power that ma 
is wanted to the abolitios 
country is the will—the 
part of the people. To 
sition is the object of ot 
cieties, 

It will be seen from 
case, that our enterprise 
one. We discard all res 
We would not stir up thi 
tion, nor would we seck 
political power to coerce 
Asa matter both of prince) 
we stand aloof from: all | 
government of the cour 
because to tuke any part 
port, whether that of hol 
Ing others to office, woul 


to make oursclyes part 
Blaveholding. ‘Vie con 
ted States we regard as |! 
guard of slavery. Tt up 
ates the system. Ht 
provides for his reeny 
fithers—he rises in re} 


is cul down: 


lions he il 
means a way should be 
liverence, the consilutio: 
With extra political pows 
The constitution is a lens 
ferent states of the conte 
the system of slavery; t 
abolitionists, cannot bee 
can neither hold office 
electing others. 

Not only from princip 
ground, but as a matter 
njurious effects of politi 
acter and all moral enter 
brought in contact, is v 
ledged. The “ muddy 
has become a proverb. 
inherent, or only accident 
to determine. All we by 
fact; and that it is a ti 
& promote a moral ente 
political machinery mu 
utd abortive, is attested 

7 * . 

From motives, thercfo 
and policy, this Society 
mitted against any res 
of politics for the promo 

© measures whieh j 
gether of a moral kind 
Opposition of truth to ert 
and the power of reason 
Judice, Their mode of 
through the printing pr 
ker, By the circulation 
distribution of tracts, ar 
and pamphlets, they are 
their appeals to the hea 
of people, at the same } 
speakers and through all 
of social intercourse, the 
Kument and facts a prop 
of slavery and the neces: 


